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WOOL PRICES AS AFFECTED BY SHRINKAGE 
PERCENTAGES 


An explanation of the part shrinkage plays in the valuation of wool, with concrete problems in calculation of values. 
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A NEW ZEALAND WOOL SALE 





























SHIP "EM T0 DENVER 


Bc accenigel Ist to February 28th, the 
Denver market handled 324,536 
head of lambs and sheep, largely from 
Northern Colorado feed lots. 


Q| The four large packers and other 
smaller ones are participating in these 
purchases. Denver is today one of the 
leading fat lamb and sheep markets of 
the country. 


GC) Spring lambs from California, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada and other states can be 
handled in large quantities, and shippers 
will do well to consider the Denver 
market in selling their products. 





THE THIRD LARGEST SHEEP MARKET IN THE WORLD 
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_ SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 
Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 


PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


“FOUR PLY VERYBEST” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 
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Recommended by all Wool Associa- 
tions and Buyers. 

Its use will bring you an Increased 

price for your Wool. 


Manufactured only b 


WORTENDYKE MFG.CO. 
RICHMOND,VA. 
U.S.A. 








JUST WHAT THE NAME IMPLIES 
"THE VERYBEST PAPER FLEECE TWINE” ay 


STOCKED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COMPANY 


PORTLAND — SAN FRANCISCO — SALT LAKE CITY 
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Prepared E:specially for Sheep Branding 
BEWARE OF CHEAP IMITATIONS 





Unaffected by Weather— Will Not Injure the Wool 





Ask your dealer, or write 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, ies 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS carardunsermasbanininiieas 
Northern California Wool Warehouse Co., Vina, BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY EL PASO 
Ya kima Moder ry Co ompany. Yakima, Washington A. F. McCandless Chas. F. Wiggs W. H. Sparr 
a sche-Sage Hardware Co. a ker, Ore Stapleton Building 224 So. West Temple St. 311 W. San Francisco St. 
lanigan Warehou = "Co. , Ren Nev. 
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Sheep Marketing Problems 


ARE SIMPLIFIED BY THE 


Dependable Marketing Service 





AFFORDED BY 


W.R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


OMAHA—-CHICAGO—DENVER 


“Nothing But Sheep” 
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The More Sheep You Shear 
The More Money You Save 


WITH 


STEWART SHEARING MACHINERY 


Shearing with Stewart Machines gets from 5 per cent to 
15 per cent more wool than when hand blades are used. No second 
cuts—No gashed and torn sheep—but a smooth clean job and the 
sheep left in good shape. 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT PROVED IT 


Says U.S. Government in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 840, 
“Machines are more rapid, smoother work is done, the ewes are 
injured less and more wool is obtained than where hand shears 
are used.” The extra wool—5 per cent to 15 per cent more per sheep 
—quickly pays for the machine. 


Stewart—the World’s 
Largest Makers 













For more than 35 years Stewarts have 
led them all in quality and quick, sturdy 
performance. 





N\ This is a section of a 
Stewart Overhead Enclosed 





* Tell us the number of sheep you ex- 
pect to shear this season and we will 
send you specifications to fit your exact 
needs. 


re Gear Plant. These plants i ; 
LE are furnished in any num- : j 

ber of units to meet your i j 
need. All gears enclosed 
and running in oil. 




















More than 90% of 
the world’s shearing 
equipment, large and 
small, is Stewart. 








Stewart Light Duty Shearing 
Plant is made to meet the demand 
by owners of 300 to 1,000 sheep who 
have their own power. Has a l- 
inch steel line shaft held in place 
by strong adjustable brackets—a 
special starting and stopping device 
to throw power on or off without 




















1 stopping engine or line shaft. The 
| } shearing arm is equipped with an 
{ | excellent shear. A number of these 
| i) a be run from the same The New Improved Little Wonder 
; ine shait. is a staunch, sturdy 2-machine STEWART No. 9 Ball Bearing Shearing 
power plant—ideal for bands of Machine is for those having from a few up 
: from 500 to 2,000 sheep. to 300 sheep and no engine. It shears 
4 G\\2 par 7 Two good shearers with a Little smooth and fast, turns easy. 
GAZ WRITE Wonder can shear from 200 to 300 The shearing shaft is fitted with ball 
AHA Zz ai sheep a day. The Little Wonder bearings at each of the universal joints, an 
Z i FOR CATALOG comes complete with engine, power important feature contributing much to 
grinder and 2 famous Stewart No. the easy-running qualities of the machine. 
12 Air Cooled Shears. The shearing head is also ball bearing. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Western Distributors 


CHAS. F. WIGGS W. H. SPARR A. F. McCANDLESS 
224 S.W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Ut. 311 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas 2510 First Avenue North, Billings, Mont. 





























Lower 
Production 
Costs 


Statistics furnished at recent sheep- 
men’s conventions brought out the fact 
that while wool and lamb prices are 
good, the cost of producing them 
makes the grower’s margin of profit 
very small. How to increase this mar- 
gin of profit is, of course, of great im- 
portance to producers. Prices cannot 
be controlled but greater effort per- 
haps can be put forth to reduce pro- 
duction costs. Sometimes it’s rather 
difficult to know just how this can be 
done. A _ few helpful suggestions 
might be gained from studying the fol- 
lowing books: 


PRODUCTIVE SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY 


By W. C. Coffey 
Price $2.50 
One of the best of the text books: 
Treats, among other things, of struc- 
ture and judging, management of the 
farm flock and the range bands. 


RANGE and PASTURE 
MANAGEMENT 


Dr. A. W. Sampson 
Price $4.00 


NATIVE AMERICAN 
FORAGE PLANTS 


Dr. A. W. Sampson 
Price $5.00 
These two books, as their titles sug- 
gest, have to do mainly with preserv- 
ing and increasing forage, a problem 
of paramount importance to _ sheep- 
men. 


All of the books are beautifully il- 
lustrated. 


National Wool Growers 


Association 
303 McCornick Building 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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ere are 


the Old Z riends? 


“Make new friends but keep the old; 
Those are silver, these are gold. 
—Van Dyke 


OW MANY old friends do you remember with whom you 
have lost touch? How many whose regard you cherished for 
years only to see them slip out of sight and out of mind be- 

cause of a lack of contact? 





There is a way to keep old friends even after they have passed 
out of the circle of your home community. 





It is our obligation to By the Long Distance telephone. 
make — effort > = Yy b 

nish service to a who 

apply. In doing this we ou can gather up the loosened 


constantly add to the threads of these old comradeships and 
po awh Ac by extending | bind them to you again. A friendly 


their range of communica- ‘ 
tion. Cost levels are much call = ng of these ae chums will 
higher than in the past so i s s 

that each new telephone give them pleasure and Ting joy tc 
installed now increases the your own heart. 

average cost of the whole 
telephone system, 








Remember, your voice is you. 





Station - to-Station Calls 
arc Quicker and Cost Less 


Bell System 


One Policy and all Directed 


One System toward 


Universal Service Better Service 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
el) i. 


—_ 

















Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 


We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 








Reasonable Prices ss Quality 3 Prompt Service 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle, 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 


“ Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


SEND FOR FREE HANDY BREEDER'S CHART 








KETCHUM « a 
CLINCHER Cartas <9 


The new self-piercing 

STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
rhree sizes, Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 
for description and prices. (Also sale tags.) 
CETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept.23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 











Savethe Lambs 














By docking your lambs with 
Ellenwood docking iron you will 
ee no loss of life and no loss of 
weight from bleeding. More than 
1%, of all lambs docked by the 
knife bleed to death and the loss 
§ blood in those that live causes 
. shrink in weight that they never 
recover. Lambs can be docked just 
as rapidly as with the knife and 
their rapid growth is not retard- 
ed by docking. 
Irons made by inexperienced 
men are not satisfactory. Ours 
are scientifically made. 


Irons, per set of three 


Our Special Stove for heat- 
ing Irons 6.00 


F. O. B. Red Bluff 


ELLENWOOD & CO. 


Red Bluff, California 











PERFECT 
EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE- HOGS - SHEEP 
¢ original self-piercing tag 

Its Double Hole Lock 
Makes it superior to all i imi- 


SAMPLES tations. Clamped on in 


one pate il 
it “stays p 


SALTLAKESTAMPCO. 2s, 


I~ obliguiion to me, please vend FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List 





Name 
Address 




















The best Tag on the market in- 
dorsed by prominent stockmen 


with our DOUBLE ACTION PLIERS 
50% More Tags can be attached, with one- 
half the EXERTION as other Pliers on the 
market. One Squeeze attaches Tag instant- 
ly. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 


238 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 





Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


An Exceptionally Good Sheep Dip 


1 Part Kreso Dip No. 1 to 72 Parts 
Water will kill 


Sheep Ticks and Sheep Scab 


It does not burn or irritate. 
Does not injure the fleece or skin. 
It heals shear cuts and wounds. 


Economical - Easy toUse - Uniform 


Use Kreso Dip No. 1 Freely 


to keep all farm animals healthy, to kill 
parasites and for the rapid healing of cuts, 
wounds, scratches and common skin 
troubles. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 151. Care of Sheep. 

No. 160. Hog Diseases. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


For Sale at all Drug Stores 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. C. 


1711 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 





A powerful 
double-duty dip 


—kills both scabmites and ticks 


Most dips kill only one of these 
pests. Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate kills 
both scabmites and ticks. One dip- 
ping does the work of two; time 
and money saved. 

It contains 40% pure Nicotine. 
This high concentration makes it 
easy to handle and very economical. 
Oneten-pound tin dips1,000 sheep. 
The cost is less than 1% cents per 
head. 

Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate does not 
harm the wool, but it kills scabmites 
and ticks every time. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 
along with his name. 

NOTE—Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate 


is approved for use in official 
dipping of sheep for scabies. 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 





et 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, 
PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER. 


7 EAE Hai Toxacco CuEmIcaL Co, 


3955 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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SHRINK + QUALITY + CONDITION = VALUE 


MR. WOOL GROWER 


Do you know the value of your clip? 


WE DO 


Ship your wool to this warehouse and secure the benefit of expert advice. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


U. S. Government Licensed and Bonded 


License No. 17 
Office, Red Bluff, Calif. Warehouse, Vina, Calif. 








PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


This Organization asks your support on its Record. It is the 
largest strictly cooperative Wool Marketing Agency in the 
West. It is the oldest growers’ agency using the commodity 
contract plan. It was the first. It is the only cooperative grow- 
ers’ agency which Scours Wools, It is the only cooperative with 
salesmen in the mill districts. If you want your wool sold for 
its real value, based on quality, grade and shrinkage at lowest 
cost to you, join this experienced and proven Association. 


AN ORGANIZATION OF 2800 WOOL GROWERS 
In Union There Is Strength— Join Now! 


FITZPATRICK BLDG. 814 SANTA FE BLDG. BOX 606 
PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 

















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO’S. 


Standard 4-Ib. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 
WORTENDYKE'S PAPER TWINE 


Salt Lake Office, 925 Kearns Bidg. 


Telephone Wasatch 2121 
WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 




















Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 


Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 


Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 





‘ “Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 


Phone Was. 3639—3663 


M 
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OWN THE WORLD’S BEST ARM 
=> HOTEL Ee a HOME COMFORT CAMP 


The EDELWEISS =» 


domestic rifles, shotguns, pistols and revolvers. Write 


1655 California Street for free Catalog “G.” 
PACIFIC ARMS CORPORATION, San Francisco. 
DENVER, COLO. 
























Shoot up to 200 
accurate shots per 
minute with our LUGER and MAU- 
SER pistols, range over a mile. 













WEADOUARTERS 
Ime 


"VERICLES 
IMPLEMENTS: 
an 










The Best Place to Stop and the 
Best Place to Eat. 
















Bulit By 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 

























HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOM WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 














WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. NATIONAL COPPER BANK 
Member Federal Reserve System 
“The very best of everything at and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
sensible prices” Salt Lake City, Utah ~ 5 


















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




























Protect Your Lambs 
$4'7 .S0 With a High Power $4'7.50 
Gewehrfabrik Mauser Telescope Rifle 














Telescope Sight 
Rear View 














CR eens eee 


A high velocity, 5 shot, clip loading, bolt action, magazine 
rifle; fitted with highest grade Girard 6 power telescope sight. Regular 
open sights, which can be used whether telescope is mounted or dismounted. 
Calibre 8 MM (.315) only, using either American made or imported car- 
tridges. Accurate, dependable and a value which can never be duplicated when our 
small stock is sold, as they were brought in under low tariff and low exchange rate. 
We have sold over three hundred and fifty to satisfied customers from Maine to 
Alaska. Names of owners in your locality on request. Guaranteed exactly as repre- 


































Coyote at 600 Ydé, sented. We ship C. O. D., with privilege of examination before paying balance, on 
with Telescope Sight receipt of $5.00 check, cash or M. O. If cash in full is sent with order, we pack 25 
Magnified 6 Times soft point cartridges free. No other house in the country has these rifles. 

8 MM Cartridges in clips— P 
Soft point—$8.50 per 100 Order Yours Today —— While They Last $47.50 


Metal case—$6.50 per 100 








BAKER and KIMBALL 
380 South Street - Boston, Mass. 


Mr. D. W. Campbell of Flagstaff has done some wonderful shooting with one of these telescope rifles. 
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The Service of Livestock Markets 





The sources of meat animal production include thousands of farms, ranches, and ranges in 
more than a score of states. But the central markets for livestock are comparatively few. A 
dozen markets absorb almost two-thirds of all livestock shipments. 


No individual stock raiser can provide sufficient livestock to keep even a single one of these 
markets supplied. The stream of meat animals flowing into a central market represents hun- 
dreds of shipments, ranging from a few animals, sold locally by small producers, up to veritable 
herds coming from large ranches. 


Central livestock markets perform a useful and very necessary service. They not only pro- 
vide convenient large outlets for surplus production, but also facilitate the grading of livestock 
and promote its economical transportation to packing centers. They are equally beneficial to 
producers of a few animals and to large producers who ship direct to market or who handle their 
shipments through cooperative associations. 


There are 67 public livestock markets officially recognized by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. But those at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, E. St. Louis, St. Paul, Fort Worth, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, Denver, Wichita, Indianapolis and Oklahoma City handle about 65 per 
cent of the total business. 


At the central markets, all of the organizations and facilities essential to the livestock trade 
are present. They comprise a stockyard company, a _ transportation company, commission 
houses, packing companies, livestock buyers, banks and market newspapers. 


The stockyard company provides shelter, food, and loading and unloading equipment for 
large movements of stock. The transportation company furnishes railroad yard facilities and 
switching service necessary in the various transfer operations. The commission companies rep- 
resent the owners of the livestock in selling to best advantage. These are but a few of the de- 
tails entering into the successful operation of a central livestock market. They are vital func- 
tions and operate in the interests of producer and consumer alike. 


Transportation cost is a factor from the time the livestock leaves the producer. Usually 
meat animals are first assembled at a shipping point from where they are transported by rail to 
the livestock markets. Because these are conveniently located, and because special service is 
accorded the livestock industry by the railroads, shipment of meat animals is done at a cost 
which represents the utmost economy. 


Central markets form the hub of the assembling, manufacturing and distributing system of 
the livestock and meat packing industry. They receive and absorb what comes in and their 
efficient operation day in and day out constitutes a real asset to agriculture. 


Referring to this performance as a credit to the country, the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal 
says: 


“No matter what the strain, the market has always operated ; competition has fixed the price 
and cash has been available to buy the cattle, hogs and sheep sent in.” 





ARMOUR 4st COMPANY — CHICAGO 
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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 





Grazing on Government Lands: 


Last month’s developments at Wash- 
ington in connection with national for- 
ests and public lands are of deep inter- 
est and importance to every western 
stockman. Those who use no govern- 
ment land will be benefited by a proper 
settlement of this long neglected ques- 
tion which has stood in the way of 
adoption of right methods and of rea- 
sonably settled conditions in every na- 
tional forest or public land state. 

The investigation to be made under 
Senator Cameron’s resolution, which 
is explained on page 12 of this issue, 
will call for broadminded cooperation 
by the stock raisers. The committee 
undoubtedly will be fair and capable. 
There is over a half century of drift- 
ing and makeshift procedure to be ad- 
justed. Many of the errors of omis- 
sion and commission cannot now be 
corrected or atoned for, but the mis- 
takes of the past must be considered 
and discussed to work out right meth- 
ods to apply in the future to what re- 
mains of the public domain and to the 
areas that have been withheld from 
entry for forestry or other purposes. 


Legislation or Administration: 


In the period between 1895 and 1910 
the Congress of the United States was 
confronted with a number of far reach- 
ing problems extremely difficult of so- 
lution. At the time it seemed right 
and wise to turn such matters over to 
government departments and bureaus 
with full power. For a time the plan 
worked well. Later, the inevitable 
thirst for and abuse of large powers 
by the second or third generation of 
well meaning officials of limited capac- 
ity became strikingly apparent. 

Time has shown the error of Con- 
gress in abdicating its power and shift- 
ing its responsibilities to the bureaus 


and commissions. Many of the details 
of problems, like railroad regulation, 
must be placed within the adminis- 
trative discretion of the best officers 
that can be retained in the bureaus. 
But Congress must make the national 
policies and define the limits within 
which the bureaus shall function, The 
autocracy of bureau administration is 
more to be feared than the possible er- 
rors of legislative action. A proper 
combination of legislation on the broad 
phases of business problems with lim- 
ited and discreet execution of the pol- 
icies written in law will mean better 
and more economical government. 
Secretaries Jardine and Work are 
broadminded and courageous 
tives. 


execu- 
They seek opportunity for ser- 
vice and not personal power. They un- 
derstand western land and agricultural 
affairs and through their cooperation 
with Congress and with the stockmen 
the Wool Grower expects to see eriact- 
ed the kind of laws needed and the 
sane, equitable execution of such laws 
under the direction of these competent 
members of the cabinet of a great 
President. 


More Sheep: 


food for constructive 
thought in the comments by Dr. Mc- 
Clure, in this issue, upon increasing 
the number of sheep in the United 
States. 

While Dr. McClure does not mention 
possible increased consumption of 
wool and lamb through increase in 
population it must be admitted that 
the amounts of lamb and mutton now 
produced and consumed do not enter 
into direct price competition with beef 
and pork. And an increase of ten to 
twenty per cent in production of lamb 
might well be expected to bring the 
whole product to a price basis estab- 


There is 
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lished in competition with other meats. 
Considering the pronounced and 
heretofore unappreciated advantages 
of sheep as economical producers of 
meat a real increase in lamb produc- 
tion seems certain. Some friends of 
the sheep business think this change 
is coming rapidly. This is why the 
National Wool Growers Association 
wants to start work on getting more 
people to know and use lamb. 
The National Live Stock-.and Meat 


Imp 





ortant Developments In Connection 


Board is doing fine work for meat 
generally, but with its funds coming 
largely from cattle and swine raisers 
it cannot devote disproportionate 
amounts to special work in connec- 
tion with lamb. If or when the wool 
growers’ association has funds for this 
purpose the work will be done after 
full discussion with all related agen- 
cies and interests and in a way to se- 
cure the maximum of permanent re- 
sults in proportion to the outlay. 





With 


Grazing on Government Lands 


Range Appraisal Report Not Approved by Secretary Gore — Senate Committee 
to Investigate National Forest and Public Land Matters 


The final and complete report of the 


Forest Service in which it was 


at- 
tempted to define and justify increases 
in grazing fees to accord with “com- 
mercial value” as considered by the 
Forest Service was not approved by 
Secretary of Agriculture Howard M. 
Gore. Mr. Gore announced on Janu- 
30 that no 
would be given effect until the season 


of 1927. 


At that time Secretary 


ary increases in fees 


had 
under consideration the recommenda- 


Gore 


tion of the Forest Service that ten-year 
permits be issued for 1925, in such 
cases as approved by them, and that 
such permits should show that fees 
would be increased in 1927 and there- 
after until stockmen should be paying 
in accordance with the “Range Ap- 
praisal Report” as submitted by C. E. 
Rachford, Inspector of Grazing. 

At the close of the San Francisco 
Convention, President Hagenbarth ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of 
Secretary Marshall and Messrs. Met- 
calf and Chalmers of Nevada and Colo- 
rado, to interview the Secretary of 
Agriculture and urge him to withhold 
any form of recognition or approval of 
the Rachford report. Mr. Metcalf also 
represented the American National 
Live Stock Association. This commit- 
tee appeared before the secretary on 
February 5, Forester Greeley and In- 


spector Rachford also being present. 

The committee stated that issuance 
of ten-year permits containing provis- 
ion for charging at any time the rates 
set forth in the Rachford report would 
be an official sanction of the false ideas 
upon which that report was based. The 
committee’s objections to the report 
were summarized in a brief printed on 
page 15 of this issue. 

After numerous and prolonged dis- 
cussions the Secretary decided, on Feb- 
ruary 17, to instruct the Forest Ser- 
vice to proceed to issue ten-year per- 
mits for 1925 without reference to the 
proposed increases. This means that 
fees to be charged after 1926 will be 
such as may then have been decided 
upon by the incoming Secretary of 
Agriculture (Mr. Jardine) or by Con- 
gress. 


The committee, before leaving 
Washington, advised officers of live 
stock associations that stockmen 


should inform themselves fully as to 
conditions attaching to ten-year per- 
mits before making application 
them. 


for 
It appears that this style of 
permit will not be issued generally, 
and that in many cases serious reduc- 
tions in the number of stock, covered 
by permits, will be made before giving 
effect to the ten-year arrangement. If 
annual permits for the old numbers are 
to be had it may often be advisable to 
continue on that basis until the whole 
problem of fees, reductions, etc., is 
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worked out and forest grazing permits 
placed upon a stable and 
basis. 

The Phipps grazing bill (S. 2424), 
which passed the Senate on January 
31, was considered by House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
February 26. In view of the limited 
time remaining before adjournment it 
was decided not to attempt to complete 
legislation on the question until next 
fall. 

A resolution introduced on Febru- 
ary 26 by Senator Cameron of Arizona 
was passed on March 4. It provides 
for a sub-committee from the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands “to inves- 
tigate all matters relating to national 
forests and to the public domain and 
their administration, including grazing 


reasonable 


lands, forest reserves, and other reser- 
vations and lands withdrawn from en- 
try.” The committee is to “make a 
final report to the Senate as to its find- 
ings at the beginning of the first regu- 
lar session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, together with recommendations 
for such legislation as it deems neces- 
sary.” 

The President’s Agricultural Confer- 
ence had recommended that a special 
committee of five should be created to 
“determine the administration, rules, 
regulations and fees governing graz- 
ing” on forest nad public lands. This 
committee has not yet been named, 
and it is not known whether it will 
function, in view of the passage of 
Senator Cameron’s more far reaching 
resolution. 

It appears that there is now a real 
prospect for well considered action, 
within the next year or two, that fair- 
ly will determine how and by whom 
the grazing grown upon government 
lands is to be utilized. When such is 
done the vast number of stockmen who 
use government lands will for the first 
time know where they stand and have 
security in planning for the future and 
in improving their live stock, 
ranges, and systems of operation. 

Both branches of Congress also pass- 
ed a resolution, which the President 
signed, authorizing remission of part 
of the grazing fees in drouth sections. 


their 
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Around the Range Country 








TOTAL PRECIPITATION (RAIN AND MELTED SNOW) 
December 1, 1924 to February 28, 1925, inc. 
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Excess and Deficiency of Moisture at 
Various Points 
Precipitation on the western live-stock 
ranges during December, January and Feb- 
ruary. 
Washington 
Seattle ae Pa ere 14.54 +0.55 
OE SEE BEES ese | 5.45 —1.40 
Walla Walla 15 —1.54 
OREGON 
Portland : —1.07 
Baker City 85 —1.36 
Roseburg —1.62 
CALIFORNIA 
Red Bluff = +0.79 
San Francisco 3 +4.62 
Fresno 3.99 —0.47 
—6.82 
NE\ ! 
WiTMICMUCCR . ..----.-...-.-<otencanss 3.34 +0.38 
Reno : —2.08 
Tonopzh : —1.84 
ARIZONA 
Saeetix Se ee ee ee 1.21 —1.24 
Flagstaff .. —2.51 
NEW 
Santa 
Roswe!] 


TEXAS 


Amarillo 
Abilene 


MONTANA 
Helena 
Kalispell 
Havre 
Miles City 
Williston, N. D. 

IDAHO 
Lewiston 
Pocatello 


Loewen =. .......- 
Salt Lake City 
Modena 
Blanding 
WYOMING 
Yellowstone 
Sheridan 
Lander 3 
Cheyenne .. 1.10 
oo Me RE a 1.40 
COLORADO 


Denver 
Grand Junction 
Dodge City, Kansas 





WESTERN RANGE CONDITIONS 


By J. Cecil Alter. 


The precipitation chart and tables 
herewith show that insufficient winter 
moisture has fallen to assure a good 
spring growth of range forage and 
grass in southern California, southern 
Nevada, southern Utah, all of Arizona, 
southern New Mexico, western Texas, 
all of Wyoming, western Montana, 
northern Idaho, and eastern parts of 
Oregon and Washington. Northern 
California, northern parts of Nevada 
and Utah, southern Idaho, all of Colo- 
rado, and eastern Montana seem to 
have had enough moisture for the 
spring growth; but elsewhere more 
rain or snow must come in excess of 
normal to make ranges first class. 


Utah live stock are still mostly on 
feed, but owing to a very mild Febru- 
ary have fared very well; sheep on the 
range, however, have begun long 
trailings to snow drifts on the hills. 
Nevada had mild weather and some 
new grass also, though much feeding 
continues; range animals are in nor- 
mal condition. Idaho has had rather 
good weather for early shearing and 
shed lambing, and while much feed- 
ing continues, live stock are mostly 
good. Montana has had light snow 
covering and mild temperatures, 
though moisture has been ample for 
stock, which are mostly in good or 
very good condition. 


Wyoming reports indicate warm 
weather and thin snow covering, with 
local shortages in stock moisture, 
though feed has been ample and while 
feeding has not been very heavy, ani- 
mals are mostly doing very well. 
While Colorado has had a winter pre- 
cipitation above normal, there has of 
late been a dearth of snow over the 
lower ranges and stock moisture is 
scarce. Mild weather has made feed- 
ing light and green grass is appearing 
generally at low elevations. Western 
Texas weather has been favorable 
for live stock, except that moisture 
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has been scarce and ranges are poor 
or only fair. 

New Mexico live stock have held up 
very well, though there is an acute 
shortage of moisture, particularly in 
the southern portion. Droughty win- 
ter weather in Arizona has in the past 
few weeks been relieved somewhat, 
and the outlook is not wholly bad, 
many ranges being moist and much 
live stock good. Mild weather, with 
much rain has greatly aided ranges in 
northern California, but conditions are 
still poor in the south; lambing has 
progressed favorably. Pasturage has 
improved in Oregon, as there has been 
some recent rain, and the weather has 
been mild. Mild weather in Wash- 
ington has also been favorable, as 
there have been some rains; lambing 
has progressed favorably. 





ARIZONA 
Oracle 


The prospects for spring feed are 
not very good up to date. Some sec- 
tions of the state are very dry with no 
feed started at all. Unless good rains 
come very soon, there will be no feed 
until summer rains come, and it is 
costing up to five cents per head per 
day to keep our ewes on green alfalfa 
feed. 

Lambing started in about February 
15; the results so far have been good 
on older stock, but it is hard to get 
young ewes to care for their lambs. 
The ewes are in alfalfa pastures and 
in generally good condition. No con- 
tracting on lambs has been done yet. 

a 
Springerville 

February weather was good, but the 
outlook for feed is not promising, as 
it is very dry. No feeding has been 
done yet, and the ewe bands are in 
fair condition. Lambing will commence 
about the middle of May. Some lambs 
have been contracted for fall delivery 
at 12 cents. Gregorie Almondez. 





UTAH 
Cedar City 
The weather has been ideal for live 
stock through February on the west 
desert and in eastern Nevada. A little 
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snow, however, would be welcome at 
present. It looks as if feed conditions 
would be much better than during the 
past two years, but not normal. Pres- 
ent indications are that there will be 
more moisture, which is needed. 

Ewes are in fine condition, having 
recuperated since the cold spell in Jan- 
uary. A few bands have been fed cot- 
ton cake at $3 per hundredweight and 
on the range some are being fed hay 
which is costing from $14 to $18 a ton. 

Most of the lambing will occur in 
May, though there will be some in 
March and April. So far no contract- 
ing has been done. Through quick ac- 
tion we pooled about 12,000 head of 
lambs in this district and prevented 
the sale of some of our lambs, thereby 
raising the price of lambs 25 cents per 
hundredweight last week. We were 
offered 11 cents, but expect to get at 
least 12 cents. Those who are not in 
the pool are awaiting the results of our 
action. I believe that all of our wool 
and lambs should be sold through a co- 
operative market or a pool. 


E. E. Williams. 





COLORADO 
Rifle 
Sheep are wintering very well on 
the east Utah and Colorado desert. 
Wool has been selling ut 47 cents. 
Lambs are being contracted at $12 to 
$12.50 per hundredweight. 
B. F. Haley. 
WYOMING 
Bertha 


My sheep are looking fine this win- 
ter. I have been feeding some oats. 
While we have not had so much snow 
as in some years, still there has been 
quite a lot of it, and about a month 
ago it crusted. G. A. Bergren. 





WASHINGTON 
Wenatchee 


Sheepmen have had to feed much 
more heavily this year than usual on 
account of the drouth and shortness 
of grass last fall. The growth of wool 
is good, however, losses have been few, 
and the prospects for range and spring 
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feeding are very good. February was 
very springlike, with considerable rain, 

The ewe bands are in good condi- 
tion. Lambing commenced about the 
middle of February, but I have no re. 
port of the results. Alfalfa hay and 
corn are being fed to the ewes. Hay 


can be had at $10 to $15 a ton and J 


corn, $50 to $60. W. H. Little. 


MONTANA 

Silver Bow 
Sheep are coming through the win- 
ter in splendid condition in this sec- 
tion, but, of course, we are feeding lots 
of hay, as the range is very poor. No 
rain to speak of around this locality. 


M. P. Dryden. 
* * x 
Danvers 


Ewes never were in such good condi- 
tion for this time of the year (Febru- 
ary 26.) We look for one pound ot 
wool per head extra. They are receiv- 
ing a light feed of good alfalfa hay 
every day. The hay is costing us from 
$8 to $10 a ton. There is going to be 
a surplus of hay, while grain is higher. 
Although there has been only a moder- 
ate amount of snow here, we figure on 
plenty of range feed. 

Lambing does not commence until 
March 26, but some contracts for fall 
delivery of wether lambs have been 
made at 12 cents. 

There are some big holdings through 
central Montana that have no sheep 
or cattle on them—almost a tragedy. 
Our country should carry double the 
number of live stock that it does. 

Keep hammering at the truth-in- 
fabric bill. Theo. Hogeland. 

o> * 
Monida 

Monida is the railroad point for the 
Centennial Valley, a mountain valley 
6800 feet above sea level, and of course, 
we have snow, so both sheep 
cattle must be fed for four or five 
months. No alfalfa or tame hay is 
raised except some timothy and red 
top mixed with wild hay by sowing on 
the sod. While Beaverhead County is 
a large producer of lambs and wool, 
and about fifty or sixty thousand head 

(Continued on Page 38.) 
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Criticism of the “Range Appraisal Report” 


A Brief submitted to the Department of Agriculture by Representatives of the National Wool Growers Association 
and the American National Live Stock Asociation in regard to Charges for Grazing Live Stock on National Forests as 
Appraised by the Forest Service and Set Forth in a Report Entitled “Range Appraisal Report.” 


Some High Spots of the History of the 
Western Grazing Situation 

The live-stock industry of the range 
states is in a precarious condition. To 
some extent this is a result of the de- 
flation from the war period, but main- 
ly is to be accounted for by the un- 
stable economic situation which always 
has characterized the live-stock indus- 
try in the national forest and public 
land states. This instability makes the 
business peculiarly sensitive and sus- 
ceptible to extreme effects from any 
upsetting or disturbing factors. 

The uneconomic instability arises 
from the fact that to a very large de- 
gree the stock raisers do not and can 
not own or control the lands produc- 
ing the forage upon which their live 
stock is grazed during a material part 
of each year. 

The range live-stock industry, out- 
side of Texas (in which state there 
are no government lands) must secure 
a large part of its grazing from lands 
located within the national forests or 
within the public domain. The grazing 
lands of the forests are regulated un- 
der a permit system administered by 
the Forest Service. Grazing on the 
public lands is wholly unregulated and 
without any form of lease or permit 
or other form of control by the own- 
ers of the stock grazed thereon. 

The fact that supposedly cheap graz- 
ing on forest lands or free grazing 
on the public domain does not insure 
a continuous profit to stock owners is 
not usually understood or appreciated 
by residents of other states. The fact 
is that the other costs of operation, 
such as purchase or production of win- 
ter feeds, unusual hazards and losses, 
the usual low average value of range 
animals, and the high freight rates 
on very long hauls render the business 


less dependable and remunerative than 


when conducted in sections where 
lands are owned or fully controlled. 
Also, settlers who use government 


lands of either class (forest or public 
domain) have been forced, through cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, to 
invest heavily in farm or grazing lands 
in order to carry their stock through 
times of the year when feed is not 
available on any of the areas owned 
by the government. In times of strong 
competition for the use of lands, those 
desiring to procure permanency have 
been forced to pay large prices for 
these purchased lands and_ thereby 
have added a large overhead cost to 
the already high cost of operation. The 
result is that the actual value of the 
so-called free or cheap grazing has 
become incorporated into the purchase 
price and assessed valuation of owned 
property which really is valueless un- 
less there also can be access to the 
government lands. 


Much of the land upon which it is 
possible to maintain live stock in the 
hot summer months is located in the 
forests. The value of the forest graz- 
ing has therefore been incorporated 
into the purchase and assessed values 
of the owned lands. There is nothing 
in the nature of a bonus or gift accru- 
ing to the settlers owning the live 
stock now grazed upon lands of which 
the title remains with the federal gov- 
ernment. 


The instability and uncertainty due 
to these forced investments and ina- 
bility to secure title to or control of 
government lands upon which the set- 
tlers still are dependent have hindered 
the proper development and improve- 
ment in the breeding of live stock and 
in the use of fully modern and efficient 
systems of production. It can prop- 
erly be said that the range live-stock 
industry is not fully abreast of the 


times as to many of its methods. This 
is not a reflection upon the ability or 
efficiency of the western stock men. 
An entire industry cannot be indicted 
any more than can a nation. These 
men are the victims of the results of 
the lack of any economic or other pol- 
icy on the part of the federal govern- 
ment for the use of its resources found 
in the grazing value of the govern- 
ment lands. This was wholly true un- 
til the inauguration of a policy for the 
control of grazing on the national for- 
ests commencing in 1906. This control 
was wholly incidental to the matter 
of conservation of timber resources 
and of water resources lying within 
the boundaries of the forest lands. 


The announcement by the Secretary 
of Agriculture that in the future per- 
mits for grazing live stock in the for- 
ests would be issued for periods of ten 
years was welcomed as an important 
step in the right direction, but there 
are other important features of admin- 
istration of forest grazing that are 
still under debate and no provision has 
yet been made for any system of ad- 
ministration of grazing upon the public 
domain. 


Western stock raisers have been 
greatly encouraged by the recommen- 
dation of the President’s Agricultural 
Conference for the appointment of a 
special committee “to determine the 
administration, rules, regulations and 
fees governing grazing,” upon both 
classes of government-owned lands. 


Adjustment of Inequalities in Charges 
for Grazing 

So far as the report undertakes and 
contemplates the adjustment of 
charges in proportion to the different 
qualities of forest range land, no crit- 
icism can be offered. However, this 
matter is less than a secondary phase 
and object of the work upon which the 
report is based. 








16 
A Few of the Basic Facts 


It has commonly been stated and 
considered that the number of live 
stock sought to be grazed in the na- 
tional forests is twice as great as the 
number that properly can be admitted. 
This is erroneous. 


Approximately 33 per cent of the 
number of sheep and 21 per cent of the 
cattle (other than milk cows) owned 
in the eleven range states are grazed 
upon the forest lands. The unadmitted 
stock includes the herds and flocks of 
settlers, no part of whose 
grounds was included in the areas 
over which the Forest Service was 
given jurisdiction in 1906. In our judg- 
ment, the total of the annual applica- 
tions for permits to graze live stock in 
the forests in any season is less than 
ten per cent of the number actually 
admitted. Also many forests contain 
large areas of land producing forage 
for which there is no demand or appli- 
cation. 


The Status of Permittees 


The fact is that most of the owners 
of the stock not grazed in the forests 
have no wish or desire to secure for- 
est grazing permits. They now enjoy 
a considerable measure of stability and 
have control of the grazing lands nec- 
essary for all parts of the year. 

The characterization (in the report) 
of the present permittees as a “favored 
few” conveys a most unfair and erron- 
eous idea. These settlers should not 
be thought of as securing their grazing 
permits through favor. While the 
Forest Service continuously and sin- 
cerely resists the thought of recogni- 
tion of “rights” to grazing privileges 
upon the national forest lands, yet 
such virtually exist and must necessar- 
ily be the case, in view of the recog- 
nized customs and moral equities 
which came into existence prior to 
the setting up of a system of govern- 
mental administration of this grazing. 

The virtual existence of these 
claims or moral rights is indicated and 
recognized in the regulations published 
in the “National Forest Manual of 
Grazing,” in the edition approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to become 


feeding 
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effective in March, 1924, and in all 
previous editions of that manual. The 
Forest Service terms the claims of the 
stock men as “preferences,” and 
states: 


“Preferences may be acquired in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


(a) By prior use and occupancy of lands 
included within a national forest. 


(b) By local residence and ownership of 
commensurate ranch property depend- 
ent upon the range. 


(c) By the renewal of a permit formerly 
held by a co-partnership or corporation 
to each individual member for a num- 
ber of stock equal to his share in the 
original permit, or by the pooling of 
preferences. 


(d) By the purchase of a permittee’s stock 
or ranches, or both, under circum- 
stances justifying the renewal. (Reg. 
G-9) 

(e) By inheritance of a permittee’s stock 
or ranches, or both, under circum- 
stances justifying a renewal of the per- 

mit. (Reg. G-9) 


(f) By regular use of forest range under 
temporary permit for three consecu- 
tive years, and ownership of improved 
ranch property commensurate with the 
total numbers of stock grazed, in the 
discretion of the forest supervisor.” 


Competition Between Forest Permit- 
tees and other Live-Stock Raisers. 


It has been stated that former and 
present rates of charge for grazing of 
live stock in the national forests af- 
ford the owners of such stock an ad- 
vantage over other stock owners. The 
fact is that any inequality of compe- 
tition that exists is found in the form 
of a handicap to the stock owners who 
are dependent upon the forage grow- 
ing upon forest lands and an advantage 
to those who are fortunate enough to 
secure all their forage elsewhere. 

This statement is well illustrated 
and borne out by the results of a re- 
cent study made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. In a prelim- 
inary report entitled, “‘An Economic 
Study of the Costs and Methods of 
Range Cattle Production on Forty-one 
Ranches in Colorado,” a clear compari- 
son is made between cost of produc- 
tion on ranches dependent on forest 
grazing and those finding their full 
year’s forage supply outside of the 
forests. On page 4 of this report the 
average cost per calf, as shown by a 
study of seventeen prairie ranches, 
none of which used forest lands, was 


shown to be $36.36. A cost of $43.22 
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is shown in the case of twenty-four 
mountain ranches, of which twenty- 
one were dependent upon the forest 
lands for grazing during some consid- 
erable part of the year. 

The conditions surrounding the own- 
ers of stock entering the forests are 
unavoidably and inevitably such as 
compel higher costs, and the applica- 
tion of any new principle or policy 
which has the result of increasing 
these costs adds to the present handi- 
cap of such producers and accentuates 
the advantage now enjoyed by those 
more fortunately situated. 


Ten-Year Permits 
On page 5 of the Grazing Manual it 
is stated: 


“The Forester may authorize the issuance 
of grazing permits for a term of years within 
a maximum period of ten years.” 

Again on page 12: 

“The Forester will authorize the issuance 
of term permits on such forests, or for such 
portion of the authorization of each forest, 
or for such districts of a forest, as in his 
opinion may be justified by the conditions. 
When there is doubt regarding the number 
of stock which may be provided for perman- 
ently on any forest without injury to the 
range, the issuance of term permits will be 
deferred until such investigations have been 
concluded as may be necessary to determine 
the facts, or restricted to such number of 
stock as in the meantime can be grazed with 
safety. Although term permits are subject 
to reduction when necessary to prevent dam- 
age to the forest or range, wherever possible, 
it is important that needed reductions on 
over-grazed ranges, be made before the issu- 
ance of term permits.” 


The extent to which ten-year per- 
mits will be issued to permittees is not 
apparent from the reading of the 
Manual. So far as such permits shall 
be issued they will prove of consider- 
able value and be welcomed by the per- 
mittees generally. 

The Range Appraisal Report 

In conducting the investigations 
upon which the fees proposed by the 
report were based, the Forest Service 
announced its intention of determin- 
ing the “commercial value” of the for- 
age consumed by live stock permitted 
to enter the forests. Of course any 
attempted study of value must antici- 
pate the worth of the article or com- 
modity to the recipient. How this 
value can fairly be determined is a 
question that involves many difficul- 
ties. 
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[he author of the report ably treats 
this phase of the question and fully 
admits the inadequacy and incomplete- 
ness of the study made. In discussing 
the plan of arriving at value through 
a study of the cost of production, he 
says: 

All will agree that the principle is sound 
in theory, but after thorough consideration it 
was evidenced that the difficulties in the 
way of its application were far greater than 
the facilities of the service in funds, men 
and available data could overcome in the 
time specified.” 

\pparently, the stockmen depend- 
ent upon the forest grazing are ex- 
pected to pay charges computed upon 
a plan which the Forest Service admits 
to be imperfect and _ unsatisfactory, 
because of limitations placed upon the 
time permitted for a proper study and 
determination. The _ report 
states: 


further 


“The cost of production necessarily means 
a consideration of all items of expense. It 
would be a fine thing if, through study, in- 
vestigation, and experiment it had been de- 
termined what the stock men could afford 
to pay for any and all items of expense 
on a given market value, or, in other words, 
the relation each item of expense should bear 
to the value 'of the product and still allow the 
operator a reasonable profit. 

“The production of live stock is not ona 
parity with the production of timber, since 
the entire operation is confined to national 
forest land in the latter and didived in two 
distinct units in the former. The cost of pro- 
ducing timber can be arrived at with some 
degree of accuracy, but the involved items 
of ranch property investment, by-products of 
the farm, labor, feed, the efficiency of oper- 
ations, and many others too numerous to 
mention here establish the impracticability 
of such a method. Furthermore, timber ap- 
ippraisal only determines the minimum the 
government will accept for the timber. The 
annual market value is determined by open 
competitive bids, a provision specified by 
law. 

“Still further assuming that the cost of 
production, exclusive of summer forage, 
should be secured and it was shown that rea- 
sonable profit existed between this figure 
and the market value, it would then be 
necessary to determine by arbitrary methods 
what percentage of this profit the govern- 
ment should take as the value of forage. If 
there were no spread between the cost of 
production and market value, or the stock 
men were operating at a loss, the govern- 
ment would necessarily have to furnish the 
forage free of charge. 

It is by conclusion. therefore, that value 
of one product used in producing live stock 
can not be determined without a most com- 
prehensive study, careful long time investi- 
gation, and experimental work covering the 
whole operation.” 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 














WILLIAM M. JARDINE 





William M. Jardine, the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, is the son of western pioneers. 
His father, William Jardine, crossed the plains 
by ox team in 1864 and settled on a home- 
stead in southeastern Idaho. Here Mr. Jardine 
was born and spent the first seventeen years 
of his life. He rode the range, broke horses, 
fenced land, and did his full share of all the 
other work that ranch life demands. Certainly 
an excellent foundation was thus laid for his 
later studies along agricultural lines and for 
his present position. 

Mr. Jardine received his technical training 
at the Utah Agricultural College, from where 
he graduated in 1904. Following this, he was 
made manager of the Utah Arid Farming 
Company, which operated a large dry farming 
tract near Nephi, Utah. During this time he 
also did work in agronomy at the Utah Agri- 
cultural College Experiment Station. In 1907 
he beceame assistant cerealist in charge of 
dry land cereal investigations for the United 
States Department of Agriculture and had a 
great deal to do with the organization and di- 
rection of stations to handle this work in the 
West. He became agronomist for the Kansas 
Agricultural College and Experiment Station 
in 1910, and the success of his work there is 
indicated by his appointment first as dean of 
agriculture and director of the experiment 
station in 1913, and as president of the insti- 
tution in 1918. He has also held various other 
positions, such as president of the Interna- 
tional Dry Farming Congress and Soil Pro- 
ducts Exposition, and of the American society 
of Agronomy. 

In addition to his excellent practical and 
technical training, which makes him thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of agricultural 
life, he brings to his new position a reputation 
for broad vision open-mindedness, keen insight 
into men and affairs, and a great sympathy 
for farmers and stockmen. 
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In spite of the above admission of 
the author of the report, his entire in- 
vestigation was conducted under a 
plan that entirely divorced the graz- 
ing furnished by the forests from the 
other parts of the operations of the 
stock raisers, including their procure- 
ment of grazing by various methods 
and in various places during the major 
part of the year when stock is not ad- 
mitted to the national forests. He 
states that the value of the forage to 
the stockmen can only be computed 
by appraising it as a fractional part of 
their yearly requirements of feed, but 
nevertheless proceeds and _ finishes 
plan that wholly disregards 
this relationship. 


upon a 


He proceeded to attempt to work 
out a mathematical formula for deter- 
mination of a value by comparison 
with prices paid for leases by other 
stockmen for private lands of an en- 
tirely different character. 


He entirely ignored the fundamen- 
tal fact that the lease values of these 
other lands had, by competition from 
stockmen having no investment in im- 
proved farms or grazing lands, been 
forced to a point that made the lessee’s 
total annual feed bill fully as high and 
often higher than would permit a profit 
in years of average production and 
market conditions. 

The present move arbitrarily to ele- 
vate charges to accord with inflated 
prices for grazing on dissimilar areas, 
established by unequal competition 
during nineteen years’ adherence to 
the original plan of adjusting charges 
for the forest grazing, can not be jus- 
tified upon any basis of consideration 
for economic welfare of the industry 
or of the 36,000 families directly af- 
fected. 

We do not consider that the possi- 
bility of adding one and a half million 
dollars to the annual revenue of the 
government will be recognized as jus- 
tifying such a procedure by any bu- 
reau. 

Explanation may be made of the fact 
that in some instances private lands 
situated within the boundaries of na- 
tional forests are leased to stockmen 
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at rates considerably above those now 
charged by the Forest Service. This 
higher charge by no means shows the 
value of the grazing. Such payments 
are usually made by stock owners 
who, in the West, are known as 
tramps. At some times of the year 
they may lease small areas of state or 
other lands and usually are consider- 
able users of the unregulated public 
domain. Having no investment in de- 
pendent lands and little overhead ex- 
pense, they can of course pay any price 
demanded for the grazing needed to 
carry their stock through short periods 
when free grazing can not be obtained 
from the government lands outside the 
forests. 


The principles upon which the report 
is based are opposed completely to 
those which we firmly are convinced 
should be observed and used in any at- 
tempt properly to estimate the value 
to established settlers of the forage 
found in the national forests. It must 
always be borne in mind that this unit 
of the western stockman’s grazing is 
but a fractional part of his necessary 
annual grazing supply and cannot be 
divorced safely from the other parts 
of his business in any study of the 
western states as a whole. 


The author of the report, from the 
outset, assumed the propriety of com- 
mercial exploitation by the govern- 
ment of a part of a grazing resource, 
the national forests, without any re- 
gard to the related properties depend- 
ent thereon. The report undertakes 
to burden the users of the forest graz- 
ing with a scale of prices utterly be- 
yond the ability of the bona fide set- 
tlers engaged in the live-stock indus- 
try to pay. If the charges proposed 
in the report are recognized and ap- 
plied, it will mean confiscation of the 
value of the settlers’ privately owned 
lands, which are so intricately tied up 
with and dependent upon the forage of 
the forest lands. 

The plan and basis of the report is in 
direct violation of the principles out- 
lined in the Manual of Grazing Regula- 
tions approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to become effective in 
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March, 1924. On page 1 of the Man- 
ual, the leading objects of the grazing 
regulations are stated to be: 


1. “The protection and conservative use of 
all national forest land adapted to grazing 
under principles conforming to the natural 
conditions surrounding the forage resources. 

2. “The permanent good of the live-stock 
industry, through proper care and improve- 
ment of the grazing lands, under principles 
conforming to the requirements of practical 
operation. 

3. “The protection of the settler and est- 
ablished ranch owner against unfair com- 
petition in the use of the range.” 


The Manual also states (page 48, 
regulation G. 10): 


“The forester is authorized to prescribe 
such rules as may be necessary to deter- 
mine the fair compensation to be charged 
for the grazing of live stock on the national 
forests, in consideration of: 

1. A proper use of the grazing resources to 
best serve the public interest. 

2. Reasonable consideration of the value 
of the forage to the live-stock industry. 

3. Effect of the rates upon the live-stock 
producers.” 

We submit that it clearly has been 
shown that the plan and principle of 
the Range Appraisal Report is a con- 
travention of the object and policy of 
the Forest Service as outlined in the 
regulations approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 





Inasmuch as the report is not con- 
sistent with the regulations approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to gov- 
ern the administration of grazing in 
the national forests, and is admittedly 
wrong in its methods of appraisal 
through having failed to take cogni- 
zance of more important and numer- 
ous considerations which determine 
the ability of the 36,000 permittees to 
pay for forage grown in the national 
forests, we most strongly urge that no 
recognition of official status be given 
to the scale of charges proposed in 
the report, or to any increases in 
charges for forest grazing unless or 
until a fair appraisal has been made 
upon a proper economic basis. 

The President’s Agricultural Confer- 
ence recently gave consideration to 
the matter of grazing of live stock 
upon government lands and recom- 
mended the employment of a commit- 
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tee to investigate and report upon the 
problem in all of its phases. The con- 
ference recognized that this problem 
concerns a complete resource, the vari- 
ous interdependent parts of which are 
under a diversity of jurisdictions: the 
Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of the Interior, State, and 
ownership by settlers and other agen- 
cies. The conference recognized the 
futility of attempting to lay down fun- 
damental principles or policies of ad- 
ministration for application to any one 
particular part of the grazing lands 
without due consideration, from the 
standpoint of the settler, of the full 
requirements now secured in various 
ways and under divers jurisdictions, 
but which from the economic picture 
as presented to the settler are but 
parts of his necessary equipment. 


In view of the foregoing, we sug- 
gest that the Department of Agricul- 
ture should recognize the opportunity 
now offered for a clear and final deter- 
mination and observance of the prin- 
ciples and policies that should be ob- 
served and applied for the purpose of 
placing the range live-stock industry 
upon a sound, economic basis for fu- 
ture service in the western states and 
to the nation as a whole. 


We hope the department will avoid 
the prejudicing of the interests of the 
stockmen in the study to be made by 
the special committee that is to report 
upon this matter. The approval or 
recognition of the scale of charges 
proposed in the present report would, 
we feel, have the effect of limiting the 
scope of the committee’s work and 
would restrict their freedom in the 
making of recommendations for ad- 
justments and innovations which they 
shall find to be desirable. 

We also recommend that in the 
meantime the Forest Service should 
continue its study of this question 
along the lines which the author of 
the report was precluded from follow- 
ing by the limitations placed upon the 
time for his work. 

F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake City. 

Vernon Metcalf, Reno, Nevada. 

Kenneth Chalmers, Garo, Colorado. 
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Wool Prices as Affected by Shrinkage Percentages 


An explanation of the part shrinkage plays in the valuation of wool, with concrete problems in calculation 
By J. F. WILSON, Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, College of Agriculture, University of California 


Shrinkage may be defined as the loss 
in weight which occurs when wool is 
scoured. For convenience, this loss is 
expressed in percentage. Shrinkage 
is due to the presence in the wool of 
dirt, sand, burs, seeds and chaff, which 
enter the fleece from outside, and of 
yolk or wool grease, and dried perspir- 
ation, both of which are products of 
secretory glands in the body of the 
sheep. The amount of yolk, as well 
as the amount of dirt, varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the fleece of a single 
individual. The following table, pre- 
pared from data obtained by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 
at Dubois, Idaho, shows the shrinkage 
obtained from range Rambouillet 
fleeces, 


Average Percentages of Grease, Dirt and 
Clean Wool 
Rambouillets, 1921, 1922. 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station—Dubvis, 





daho. 

1921 
Grease Dirt Clean Wool Shrink. 
NecKuumue 14.53 42.60 42.84 57.16 


Shoulder 15.46 43.28 41.23 58.77 





BOCK sissenis 16.53 45.61 37.83 62.17 
|: | wenn 16.47 45.17 38.34 61.66 
Belly .ctax 14.14 53.10 32.73 67.27 
RUMP... 17.00 44.41 38.57 61.43 
Britch........ 15.97 48.05 35.96 64.04 
Whole FI. 15.90 45.93 38.14 61.86 
1922 

Ne@CK...nsensoe 10.94 44.48 44.56 55.44 
Shoulder 11.26 45.15 43.56 56.44 
Back......0.0«. 12.05 48.83 39.09 60.91 
(| re 11.72 47.31 40.94 59.06 
selly...... 9.54 57.79 32.64 67.36 


45.95 41.32 58.68 
51.11 38.91 61.09 


Whole Fl. 11.27 48.50 40.2 59.80 


RUM Poreesoee 12.70 
Brit ch... 9.93 


The data given above are, on the 
whole, quite consistent for the two 
While the number of fleeces in- 
volved is not sufficient to warrant any 
definite conclusions, it seems safe to 


years. 


summarize with the statement that the 
neck and shoulder are the cleanest 
parts of the fleece and the back, britch 
and belly are highest in shrinkage. 
Similar tests on cross-bred fleeces gave 
similar results. 

The shrinkage of fleece wool may 
vary from about 30 per cent to about 
80 per cent, and the factors which in- 
fluence it are under the control of the 
wool grower only to a very limited ex- 
tent. 
grade of the wool, the individuality of 


The shrinkage varies with the 
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the sheep, the soil and climatic condi- 
tions under which the sheep are run, 
the care and management of the flock, 
and the s@ason. Most fine wools grown 
in the United States shrink at least 
60 per cent, and usually more. On the 
other hand, 50 per cent would be a high 
shrinkage for common and braid wools 
coming from the same band of sheep. 
This difference is due to grade, and 
grade depends largely upon the breed 
from which the wool is taken. 

The individuality of sheep also has a 
marked effect on the shrinkage. At 


the wool laboratory at the Branch of 
the College of Agriculture at Davis, 
fleeces submitted by Bullard Brothers 
of Woodland, have varied from 61.6 
per cent to 70.7 per cent. The ewes 
which grew these two fleeces were 
Rambouillets, shorn 
on the same day after having run to- 
gether on the same feed for exactly 
The spread of 9 per 
cent in shrinkage could, therefore, 
have been due almost solely to the in- 


both registered 


twelve months. 


dividuality of the animal. 

The shrinkage of the fine wools of 
Wyoming will average over a period 
of years about 66 per cent; wools of 
the same grade of Tehama County 
about 70 per cent; and in parts of Men- 
docino County, California, only about 
61 per cent or 62 per cent. This dif- 
ference is caused primarily by the dif- 
ference in climate. In Ohio and other 
eastern states, the conditions under 
so nearly 
identical that all wools of the same 
grade are quoted on a grease basis, 
but in the West climatic and soil con- 
ditions make the shrinkage so variable 
that only the scoured basis can be em- 
ployed intelligently. 


which sheep are run are 


The care and management of a flock 
may have a pronounced effect on the 
shrinkage. It is not usually practic- 
able to house or shelter range flocks 
from summer winds or sand storms, 
but the small farm flock which may 
be afforded some protection will have 
clip. All sheep 
owners by avoiding fields badly infest- 
ed with clover burs and cockle burs, 
and by constructing hay feeding racks 
that a minimum of seeds and chaff get 
into the fleece, will cut down the 
shrinkage materially and make their 
wools more attractive to the prospec- 


a lighter-shrinking 


tive purchaser. 

The effect of season on shrinkage 
may best be illustrated by referring 
again to the data obtained by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 
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Effect of Season and Individuality on Shrink- 








age. 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station,—Dubois, 
Idaho, 
Conditioned Weight Shrinkage % 

No. of ewe 1921 1922 1921 1922 
1622 11.54 8.68 61.4 59.9 
1840 10.34 9.57 57.4 57.5 
2046 11.15 7.47 69.0 68.3 
2136 12.59 8.48 64.0 63.2 
2222 9.96 8.16 62.0 61.8 
2436 12.89 8.57 57.4 56.2 
2665 10.73 6.77 55.3 54.2 
2704 11.69 9.27 65.4 65.8 
2782 12.43 9.52 60.6 56.8 
2886 8.79 6.88 65.1 62.8 
2924 11.41 8.51 62.3 60.9 
3033 11.36 8.91 67.0 64.2 
3101 13.84 9.78 59.5 58.0 
3279 8.63 7.81 56.3 52.5 
3386 8.55 9.19 60.0 60.2 
11.05 8.52 61.5 60.2 


Average 


The table shows clearly the great 
fluctuation which may occur with the 
same clip during different years. The 
figures indicate that it is useless for 
growers to have a shrinkage test run 
on their clip during one season and ex- 
pect to apply this information to the 
same clip during subsequent years, 

There is not a great deal which the 
grower can do to reduce the shrink- 
age on his wool. He should select a 
breed of sheep adaptable to his own 
local conditions, regardless of whether 
the grade of wool produced is normally 
heavy or light in shrinkage. He can 
exercise little control over the charac- 
ter of the soil he has or climate under 
which he operates. He cannot control 
seasonal variation due to wind storms 
or other factors. He can, however, re- 
duce the shrinkage somewhat by ex- 
ercising care in feeding and by breed- 
ing toward a type which carries a 
fleece sufficiently dense to keep out 
some of the dirt and sand which are 
always found in loosely wooled indi- 
viduals. The grower can also breed 
toward a type which carries only 
enough oil or yolk properly to protect 
the fiber from drying out and becom- 
ing harsh. This applies particularly 
to fine wooled sheep. In the past, 
many breeders have selected sheep car- 
rying the maximum amount of grease, 
believing that in so doing the weight 
of wool would be increased and the re- 
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turns proportionately greater. In my 
opinion, the day of the heavy greasy 
Merino and Rambouillet is over with 
the advent of modern systems of wool 
marketing. 

It is a fallacy to think because a 
fleece is heavy when it comes off the 
sheep that it contains a large amount 
of real wool. At the University’s wool 
laboratory two Rambouillet fleeces 
were scoured, the grease weights of 
which were 18.2 and 13.9 pounds re- 
spectively. After scouring the lighter 
fleece of the two 5.33 
pounds and the heavier 5.36 pounds. 
In the grease the 13-pound fleece car- 
ried less yolk than the heavier one, 
was brighter and generally more at- 
tractive. It would have found more 
favor in the eyes of the buyer and was 
actually worth more money. 


had _ yielded 


The importance of shrinkage to the 
wool grower cannot be over-estimated. 
The following problems are presented 
with a view of assisting those growers 
who have not had an opportunity to 
learn how to apply shrinkage figures 


to the every day problems of wool 
marketing. 
Problems in Calculation of Wool 


Values 

1, Fine French combing is quoted 
at $1.55 per pound, in Boston, A cer- 
tain lot of wool of this grade is esti- 
mated to shrink 62 per cent. What is 

the grease value in California? 

Rule 100% minus % shrinkage= 
Yoyield 

Scoured value & yield= 

grease value 
Note—The 
are 


grease values obtained 
at the mill 
and from these values must be sub- 
tracted the charges for freight, grad- 
ing, insurance, storage, cartage and 
overhead. This totals approximately 


5 cents per pound from coast points. 


the values delivered 


Solution: 
100% —62% (Shrinkage) =38% 
(yield) $1.55 (Scoured Value) .38 


(yield)=58.9 cents (value at mill) 
58.9¢ (Value at Mill) — .05 

(Total charges)—53.9c answer 

2. Three-eighths-blood clothing is 

quoted at $1.20 scoured, Boston. An 
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offer is made to the grower of 42 cents 
in the grease on this What 
should the shrinkage on this wool be? 


basis. 


Solution: 
42 cents plus 5 cents==47 cents 
(grease cost in Boston) 
47c (Grease value)--$1.20 (Scoured 
Value) =39.1% (yield) 
100%—39.1% (yield) 60.9% 
(shrinkage) answer 
Proof: $1.20 (scouring value) .391 
(yield)—47c (grease value) 
Note—This_ class of 
shrinks 50 to 55%. 


wool usually 


3. A grower is offered 50 cents for | 


his clip on the ranch. 
practically all fine French 
and will shrink about 65 per cent. How 


The clip is 


combing 


much will this clip cost clean landed 
Boston? 


Solution: 
50c (offer on ranch) plus .05 (charges) 
=55c (grease cost in Boston) 
100% —65% (shrinkage)—-35% (yield) 
Sse=35% of scoured value. 
1% of scoured value =1/35 of 55c 
or $.0157 
100% of scoured value =.0157 100 
or $1.57 answer. 
Proof: $1.57 (scoured value) .35 
(yield)—55c (grease value) 
4. <A grower sends his clip of 10,000 
pounds of wool to the warehouse to be 
His grading sheet shows that 
the bulk of his clip graded about 75 
per cent French combing and 25 per 
cent fine staple. 


sold. 


The fine staple real- 
ized 54 cents net and the French comb- 
ing 51 cents. 

If, by culling and through the use 
of better rams, this clip can be im- 
proved to a point where it grades 75 
per cent staple and 25 per cent French, 
how much will the returns be increased 
on the same price basis? 


Solution: 
Before improving clip 
10,000 x .75=7,500 Ibs. French 
@51c=$3825.00 
10,000 .25=2,500 Ibs, fine staple 
@54c= 1350.00 


Value of bulk of clip $5175.00 





ad 


1 
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\fter improving clip 
10,000 .75=7,500 Ibs. fine staple 
@54c=$4050.00 
10,000 .25=2,500 Ibs. French 
@5lc= 1275.00 


Value of bulk of clip $5325.00 
Increased returns through 
greater length: $ 150.00 


Note: Increasing the length of staple 
not only increases the value per pound, 
but also the number of pounds. 


The higher wool values are, the 
more influence shrinkage has on the 
value of the raw product. When scour- 
ed fine staple is worth only 80 cents 
per pound, a difference of one per cent 
in shrinkage means a difference of 
8/10 of one cent per pound in the 
grease value, but when scoured wool 
is worth $1.60 a difference of one per 
cent in shrinkage affects the grease 
value 1.6 cents per pound. 


The usual system of marketing wool 
in this country is selling it on the ranch 
to buyers who pay spot cash. Progres- 
sive sheepmen have for some time real- 
ized that this system does not bring 
to the wool grower maximum returns. 
Many growers have placed on the buy- 
ers the blame for not securing maxi- 
mum prices, and have failed to realize 
that the fault lies almost wholly with 
themselves. The buyers are not in 
business for the sake of health 
more than the sheepman is. The buy- 
ers are students of wool and know 
shrinkage, grade and values where the 
grower does not. In _ general, the 
grower has been unable to understand 
why, if one man’s clip brings 50 cents 
a pound, all other clips in the same 
territory should not be worth at least 
as much, and especially his own. In 
order to preserve the peace the buyer 
has gone into a district and bought 
most clips on the same price basis, 
paying too little for some and very 
occasionally too much for others. He 
has not taken shrinkage into account 
with the grower except in a very gen- 
eral way. He has taken the wool off 
the grower’s hands for a cash consid- 
eration and has assumed the burden 
of market fluctuation throughout most 


any 
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of the year, Furthermore, he has had 

to buy at a price which would allow 

him to resell to the mills at a profit, 
after grading the clip, Naturally, in 

his dealings with mills, shrinkage is a 

cardinal factor in the determination of 

price. 

The grower can hardly hope accur- 
ately to determine shrinkage. It can 
be estimated closely only by those who 
have had years of experience in hand- 
ling wools. If his clip is to be sold on 
its merits for its true value, he has 
only one alternative—turn it over to 
some one who can closely estimate the 
shrinkage, grade the wool and sell it 
for him. Only by turning his clip over 
to such an agency is he assured of se- 
curing its full market value. In addi- 
tion his grade sheets should show him 
what progress he is making in his ef- 
forts to produce better wools. 

I hope that this discussion has led 
to the following conclusions among its 
readers: 

1. Wool varies greatly in shrinkage. 

2. Shrinkage is one of the foremost 
considerations in the determina- 
tion of wool values. 

3. The grower can never hope to be 
able accurately to determine for 
himself the shrinkage of his clip, 
and if he could he would still not 
be in a position to sell wool to 
best advantage. 

4. The old system of selling must 

to a plan 

whereby the man who produces 
the best wool will get the highest 
price. 


gradually give way 





MEETING OF WASHINGTON 
WOOL GROWERS AUX- 
ILIARY 


Another year has rolled around— 
another convention time has come and 
gone; the second state convention to 
be attended by the Auxiliary to the 
Washington Wool Growers and the 
first to have a regular Auxiliary meet- 
ing. This meeting was held on Janu- 
ary 17 in the luncheon room of the 
Antlers Hotel at Ellensburg, and it 
was successful in every way. The Aux- 
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iliary was favored in having President 
the National Wool 
Growers Association give an address. 
session there 
was a program of music and readings, 
and tea was served later. 

In response to letters sent out last 
June, eleven ladies from different parts 
of the state became affiliated with the 
organization, though unable to attend 
our meetings. At the convention meet- 
ing the membership of the Auxiliary 
was increased by eleven members and 


Hagenbarth of 


After a short business 


two honorary members. 

The constitution reads 
that: “The wife of any member of the 
Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion shall be eligible for membership, 
and the lady members of the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers Association shall 
be honorary members of the Auxil- 
It is our hope and aim to give 
these women some active work in Aux- 
As yet we 
not determined how—whether 
by having joint meetings in various 
parts of the state, or by helping to or- 
ganize branch auxiliaries. The Ellens- 
burg ladies have already asked for such 
an organization in their locality and 
it is reported that the Walla Walla 
ladies also would like to organize a 
The Yakima Aux- 
iliary stands ready to assist in any way 
Mrs. S. O. Stewart, 

Corresponding Sec. 


Auxiliary 


iary.” 


iliary affairs in the future. 
have 


branch Auxiliary. 


possible. 


Yakima, Wash. 





GOOD LAMBING CONDITIONS IN 
IDAHO 





Unusually mild weather has prevail- 
ed all during February and the first 
days of March are very springlike. 
The snow has disappeared in the val- 
leys and even the foothills are getting 
bare. The ewes are in very good con- 

(March 6) and _ everything 
points to a large lamb crop. Lambing 


dition 


starts around March 10; some _ con- 
tracting of lambs has been done at ten 
cents and some at 10% cents. 

It looks as if the early range would 
be good, but we will need rain later on 
as the ground is pretty dry. 


J. H. Moodie. 


Salmon, Idaho. 
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A New Zealand Shearing Shed. Much of the sheep grazing country of New Zealand has been reclaimed from forests, the 
seeded with artificial grasses 
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On many Australian stations sheep are “mustered” 





A “mob” of sheep being “mustered” for shearing on a New South Wales station. 
only at shearing time 
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: A New Zealand Wool Sale 
The following description of the among lots of pieces and small lots of weighed and re-packed. Some grow- 
opening of the wool auction held at irregularly graded wool. It is the ers have had their wool classed by the * 
Auckland, New Zealand, on Decem- farmer who has the slowest job. His agent’s experts and tonight’s results 
ber 4, 1924, is reprinted from the clip represents a year’s work. The ought to prove their wisdom. 
New Zealand Herald. So vivid a pic- buyer may take half a minute to value The Opening of the Auction 
ture of the event is given that no ex- each lot into which it is divided, and The atmosphere at the opening of 
planation is needed. On can see “the maybe half a second to buy it at the the sale might be described as electric; 
acres of bales of wool” and the many = sale. certainly it was tense with suppressed 
wool buyers moving among them mak- Cascades of Wool excitement. Long before the sale 
ing their valuations before the sale There is a peculiar fascination in a opened at eight o’clock, a large crowd 
starts, and one can feel the excitement walk through the stores. The wool is of spectators had gathered and con- 
that prevails when the auction itself arranged in tiers, usually three bales stables had constantly to be clearing 
opens and the bidding commences—a high and two bales wide. Narrow al- a way through the crowd standing 
very different setting to that most Jjeyways, termed “gangways” by the close behind the barrier that shut off 
common in the range states. wool fraternity, divide the rows, and_ the tiers of benches, to allow buyers 
ight nearly every bale is open to reveal the and officials to reach what might lit- 
wool. Each valuer hauls forth part of erally be called the arena. The gath- 
The Day Before the Sale a fleece, and the result soon is that ering buyers joked together as they 
In the heavy, steamy heat of the each alleyway resembles a double cas- waited for the hour to strike, but their 
vool stores and improvised wool cade of wool, some dingy and discol- demeanor was akin to that of men 
stores, buyers have been busy making ored, some reminding one of the soft about to enter an arduous contest. 
their values. Many of them arrived delicacy of a bridal veil. The yolk It would be surprising if the high and 
by the morning express, and they will gives a cream or yellow tinge to this excited market conditions did not 
require all the hours of daylight be- outpouring wool, and its aroma is an cause the most experienced buyers 
fore the sale this evening to make their incense that gives wings to the imagi- some anxiety. 
ng 





inspection, particularly in the case of 
those who price nearly every lot. 

The inspection can only be done effi- 
ciently in the daylight. 
the 

ool. The fingers of an expert can 
tell him the strength of the fibre, but 


Artificial light 


fails to reveal exact nature of 


he also has to see it in natural light 
to assess other important characteris- 
tics. The stress will not be so great 
for those who are interested only in 
The catalogues in- 
form them of the precise nature of 
each offering, and it is therefore pos- 
sible for them to pass the 
wool. 


certain classes. 


much of 


Some of the larger buyers have the 
assistance of two or three other ex- 
perts, but as far as can be gathered, 
there is no double valuing of any lot 
for the purpose of checking or strik- 
ing an average. The limit in each case 
is fixed by one individual, and 


where 
there are what 


is called “straight” 
lots, each man can make well over 100 
valuations in an hour. It is stated that 
some men can sometimes value at the 
rate of 200 lots an hour, but not so 


nation. 


Some of the farmers have come to 
town to see the last of their wool, and 
about the stores they were wandering 
yesterday. The fear of a possible break 
in the market may have made them a 
little anxious, but all they could do was 
to watch the buyers hurrying on with 
their job, clutching and pulling at the 
wool, and jotting down the figures to 
know which the owners would have 
given a good deal. 

The task of preparing for this sale 
has placed a tremendous strain upon 
the staffs of the various firms. Clerical 
work has been going on in some of the 
offices during the night, and one man 
actually “went home with the milk” 
one morning. He left the office at four 
a.m. The wool has simply been pour- 
ing into Auckland by boat, train and 
lorry. One firm received 700 bales in 
a single day. That represents the wool 
of over 25,000 sheep. 

There has been some pooling of 
small lots entailing considerable labor, 
but it is expected it will richly pay the 
owners. Such wool has to be classed, 


No doubt each buyer 
has his instructions up to a certain 
point, but his personal responsibility 
must be great. One of the largest 
buyers last evening stated the prev- 
ious day that if he were inclined to 
bet upon the future prospects, it would 
be on prices declining rather than ris- 
ing. This belief did not affect the 
vigor of his onslaught upon the offer- 
ing, but it must be assumed that the 
possibilities of a decline kept some 
check upon the purely speculative buy- 
ing. For a _ considerable time, one 
buyer, who usually is well to the fore, 
made no bid, and when at last a lot 
was knocked down to him a round of 
applause greeted him, to which he re- 
plied, “I’ve broken my luck.” 

The crowd of spectators, which in- 
cluded many farmers, waited on tip-toe 
of expectancy. City folk, drawn there 
by curiosity, chattered and laughed, 
but many a farmer did not seem to 
hear. The result of the year’s work 
was about to be declared, a few light- 
ning bids were about to fix the amount 
of the wool check. 

Promptly to the hour the sale began. 
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Between sixty and seventy buyers 
were present. A hush came over the 
crowd when the first auctioneer 
mounted the stand and called the buy- 
ers to the fray. The spectators were 
standing behind the benches, and could 
see nothing. Facing the benches were 
a few privileged folk, and fan-lights at 
the top of the walls were lined with 
faces. These men clambered over 
roofs to gain their point of vantage. 

The buyers did not disappoint those 
who had come to hear a novel “show.” 
The first chorus of yells was most sat- 
isfactory, and the amusement of the 
crowd nearly developed into applause. 
Deep-throated shouts, despairing 
shrieks, shrill screams and deafening 
barks made a medley of noise that even 
sergeant-majors have never been able 
to raise in the Drill Hall. Eventually 
the hum of conversation among spec- 
tators made it difficult for the buyers 
to hear the auctioneers and the crowd 
was informed that if the noise did not 
cease the hall would be cleared. The 
warning had the desired effect. 

The by-play among buyers, whose 
jokes were not usually clear to specta- 
tors, sometimes developed into rather 
costly comedy. Once two of the big 
men claimed to have got a lot at 
244d. Smiling genially at each other, 
as if the matter of a halfpenny a pound 
was the merest trifle, they snapped 
bids against each other, farthing by 
farthing, until the price was “twenty- 
five three.” The bidder was in the act 
of recording his purchase when the 
other quietly said “twenty-six,” and 
he got the wool. Just a passing joke 
it seemed to them, but the owner will 
bless them both. Such sporting duels 
cost money. Auckland enjoys it most 
cheerfully. 

Now and again there was a single 
bid, evidently at a figure beyond all 
other valuations, and when this hap- 
pened a chorus of whistling arose from 
the benches with grins that seemed to 
mean that a competitor had made a 
slip. 

The effect of the high prices was 
soon evident among the growers who 
had secured seats in front. A sense of 
well-being and affluence had apparent- 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. Everett Buckingham, President of 
the Omaha Union Stock Yards Company, 
died in that city on February 27th. Death 
was due to infection from a carbuncle 
and came after a week’s illness. In the 
passing of Mr. Buckingham, western 
sheepmen have lost a real friend. No 
matter what assistance was asked of him, 
in a cause that meant the progress of 
the sheep industry, he was always found 
willing; on occasions the help was prof- 
fered without the asking for it. Of the 
character of his work, the Omaha Daily 
Journal-Stockman for February 28th 
very appropriately says: 

“Of the man it is possible to speak 
only in terms of the highest praise. He 
was a builder. During his railroad career 
he developed rare constructive ability 
and this served to excellent advantage in 
the rebuilding of the Stock Yards plant. 
His plans were for the future as well 
as the present and the improvements he 
inaugurated were all of the most sub- 
stantial and permanent character. Steel 
and concrete were the materials he pre- 
ferred to use. 

“There was a side to his nature that 
all did not see, but a side that patrons 
of the market could understand and ap- 
preciate. He regarded the Stock Yards 
as purely a public service institution and 
under all cirmustances and conditions he 
placed the emphasis on service. The 
stockmen of the country needed the ser- 
vice, they paid for it and they were en- 
titled to the very best at all times. Every 
employee of the company was made to 
feel this and it was impressed on them 
that the men who rendered the best ser- 
vice to the public rendered the most ac- 
ceptable service to the company. 

“Mr. Buckingham drove himself hard, 
but was never a hard taskmaster. What 
he demanded more than anything else 
was loyalty. Many a time he remarked 
that “an ounce of loyalty was better than 
a ton of ability”—and it was this spirit 
of loyalty that operated to make the 
working force in all branches of the 
Stock Yards service so effective and so 
productive of satisfactory results. 

“A western man in every sense of the 
word, Mr. Buckingham was ever alert 
to attract and hold the business of the 
western stock growers and stock farm- 
ers. He was a builder in this respect as 
fully as in the matter of construction 
and service. His faith in the future of 
the live stock industry was wonderful. 
He placed no limits on the development 
of the West or of the Omaha market and 
in season as well as out of season he 
was ever ready to work and plan for the 
betterment of the industry.” 
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ly settled upon a party who began to 
make bets upon certain lots 
would bring, and crowns changed 
hands—a trifling matter, of course, less 
than the price of two pounds of the 
best sorts of wool. Just a handful of 
the stuff. If the feeling prevails today 
some excellent business should be done 
by traders. 

The sale was adjourned at midnight 
until nine o’clock today. If the aver- 
age of prices obtained last evening is 
maintained throughout the sale, the 
total offering of 18,892 bales should 
realize over $2,500,000. It is further 
computed that the offering represents 
the fleeces of about three-quarters of 
a million sheep. 


what 





OHIO RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS HOLD ANNUAL 
MEETING 





The Ohio Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 
ers Association met at 
Ohio, February 11, 1925. 
standpoint of 


Marysville, 
From the 
attendance, interest 
shown, harmony and good will, this 
was one of the best meetings ever held 
by the association. 

The forenoon was taken up with the 
transaction of regular business. Pres- 
ident J. M. Hively outlined the work 
for the coming year, and plans were 
discussed regarding the Rambouillet 
show at the Ohio State Fair this fall. 
A purse of over $400 was subscribed 
by the members present towards the 
premium list at the fair in the open 
classes and the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
of the Rambouillet department. This 
makes a total of over $2,000 in pre- 
miums for this class this year. In ad- 
dition to this the Ohio Rambouillet 
Association offers a $50 silver cup for 
the best pen of four lambs in the “B” 
and “C” classes bred and owned by 
the exhibitor, to be won three times. 

Colonel Dwight Lincoln was request- 
ed to take up with the various state 
fairs the matter of Rambouillet classi- 
fication. 

The election of officers at the morn- 
ing session resulted as follows: J. M. 
Hively, McGuffey, Ohio, president; J. 
Ear' Denison, Mt. Sterling, vice-presi- 
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dent; L. C. Orth, McGuffey, secretary- 
treasurer; and Geo. F. Dunn, C. S. Arn 
and Chalmer Bishop, directors. 

In the afternoon Dr. Leo Flesher 
from the Ohio Wool Warehouse at Co- 
lumbus gave a very instructive address 
on wool grading. Various sheep dis- 
eases and their treatment were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Edgard, and other in- 
teresting talks were made by Chand- 
ler P. Raup, Geo. F. Dunn, Geo. Wil- 
bur, L. W. Shaw, C. S. Arn and Wayne 
Putnam. 
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port of the executive board and the 
election of officers. The report was 
adopted with a few amendments and 
some additions. The annual banquet 
was held at noon and all seemed to en- 
joy this feature of the program. The 
afternoon session was taken up with 
talks and discussions on subjects of 
interest to Merino men. 

A new system of appropriations was 
adopted by which special premium 
money will be distributed in proportion 
to the number of records received from 














Suffolks owned by Mr. E. N. Storms of Rupert, Idaho 


Prominent guests of the association 
were Common Pleas Judge Porter of 
Union County, Mr. Hamer, represent- 
ing the Union Bank of Marysville, and 
Mr. Emmert from the Bank of Marys- 
ville. 

The very instructive gathering 
closed with a sumptuous lamb banquet, 
at which the members were guests of 
Colonel Lincoln. 

J. M. Hively, President. 
L. C. Orth, Secretary. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN 
AND DELAINE MERINO REC- 
ORD ASSOCIATION 


The nineteenth annual meeting of 
the American and Delaine Merino 
Record Association was held at the 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on 
January 15. The attendance was about 
the same as usual, but the meeting was 

lively one from start to finish and 
considerable business was transacted. 
The executive board met on the night 


f 


of the 14th and adopted a program of 
business which was presented to the 
general meeting the next day. The 
morning session was devoted to the re- 


each state. For several years the spe- 
cial premium money offered by the 
association has all been put up at the 
Ohio State Fair. 


specials were offered at some 


A few years ago 
other 
state fairs, but owing to the fact that 
there was very little competition at 
some of these shows, they were dis- 
continued and the special money con- 
fined to the Columbus show. However, 
the increase in registration and exhibi- 
tion of Merino sheep in other sections 
has reached a point where a change of 
policy seems advisable. According to 
the new plan the amount allowed to 
each state is determined entirely by the 
number of registrations sent from that 


state. Where registration from a 
certain state increases the _ specials 
will be increased; if they decrease, 


specials will be reduced in proportion. 
For 1925 the special premium money 
will be figured on the basis of eight 
cents per record. The management of 
the appropriations for the year was 
placed in the hands of a committee 
consisting of the advisory board, G. E. 
Helser, and the secretary. 


A complete revision of the by-laws 
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of the association was made at the an- 
nual meeting. This has been needed 
for some time, as the old by-laws were 
incomplete and not arranged for con- 
venience in reference. No radical 
changes were made in the rules, but 
they were made more definite on some 
points that were not very clear before, 
and extended to cover some things that 
were not covered on the old rules. 

A new rule was adopted on fees for 
recording to non-members. Non-mem- 
bers are now required to pay $1 per 
head for lamb records and $2 per head 
head for older sheep. In taking this 
step we are following the lead of other 
associations who charge double fees to 
non-members. 

As a means to encourage boys’ and 
girls’ Merino clubs, a rule was passed 
allowing free memberships in this as- 
member of these 
clubs. A rule for exhibitors was passed 
which includes sheep having more than 


sociation to each 


two big teeth from the yearling class. 
Sheep eligible to show under this rule 
during the week of September Ist will 
be considered eligible for the rest of 
the year. There was quite a discus- 
sion over the rules for exhibitors. Some 
took the stand that these things should 
be left to the judges, but most of the 
members seemed to think that certain 
standards should be set in order to 
preserve the uniformity of our shows. 

Mr. J. F. Walker, Gambier, Ohio, 
gave.a brief history of Merino record 
associations and some of the early Me- 
rino shows. There were twenty- 
seven associations recording Merino 
sheep before the consolidation which 
formed the American and Delaine Me- 
rino Record Association. Most of them 
were small and they were all fighting 
“ach other. Wool prices were very 
low then and did not rise much until 
after the consolidation. He thinks the 
cooperation of the Merino men all 
pulling together in one association has 
had a great deal to do with the im- 
provement in wool prices. 

The officers elected for 1925 were: 
J. M. Wilson, Fredericktown, Ohio, 
president; J. V. Hogsett, New London, 
Ohio, vice-president ; Gowdy William- 
son, Xenia, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills. 


Melbourne, January 16, 1925. 

No matter what the coming years 
may have to offer, the present gener- 
ation of sheepmen on this side will 
always have the second half of 1924 
to look back on as one of the best, and 
possibly the most prosperous period 
enjoyed in their history. Not only 
have climatic conditions been favor- 
able over the bulk of Australia, but 
values for wool, and to a lesser extent 
stock, have maintained unprecedentea 
levels. To get a long spell of good 
seasons and high prices at one and the 
same time is not very common with 
us, and something must be radically 
wrong with the breeder who has fail- 
ed to increase his bank balance, or at 
least add to his visible assets. 

For instance, it is certain that sheep 
numbers have increased materially 
during 1924. Different states have 
different dates for collating returns, 
and it is difficult to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the total at a given period. 
Working on the last counts, however, 
it may be said there approxi- 
mately 75 million in the country on 
January 1, 1924. As the lambing was 
heavy and exports relatively light dur- 
ing the year, it is not unreasonable to 
look for a natural increase, less local 
consumption of about 15 million. That 
would bring the aggregate today up 
to 90 million, a good many more than 
have been held for some years. 


were 


The new year opens under favorable 
circumstances, the one cause for dis- 
quietude being a slight irregularity in 
wool, This will be referred to again 
later, but I may say here that the re- 
cent drop was rather expected, and is 
not regarded very seriously by those 
who take a long view of the situation. 
They feel wool has lately been high 
enough to threaten the consumptive 
demand, and that a stabilizing of val- 
ues on perhaps a shade lower level may 
be really an ultimate advantage. No 
doubt the grower who just missed get- 
ting top rates will not take such a 
philosophic view, but when all is said 


and done he is no worse off than the 
man who sold before the 
reached. 


peak was 
At the best of times it is 
only a few who get the top prices. 

It may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that up to December 31, 871,226 


bales of the current Australian clip 
had been offered by auction in the 
Commonwealth, and 866,817 sold. As 


the clip is expected to give 2,000,000 
bales, it will be seen that less than 
half, even allowing for such wool as 
is shipped direct to London, has come 
under the hammer. The total quan- 
tity received into the wool brokers 
stores on December 31 was 1,783,944 
bales, and the holdings in the same 
on January 1 were 900,875 bales. 

Although the summer is well ad- 
vanced there has been little alteration 
in sheep values. As a matter of fact 
early spring rates still apply for fats, 
quite ordinary wethers fetching up to 
$9.60 and lambs $8.40 a head in the 
sale yards. Stores are almost as dear. 
The effect of such abnormal rates is 
to be seen in the export returns, which 
show that for the six months, July to 
December, 174,000 carcasses of frozen 
mutton and 1,032,000 carcasses of 
frozen lamb were shipped oversea. Had 
the meat been just a trifle cheaper the 
export could easily have been 500,000 
sheep and 1,500,000 lambs. A few of 
the meat freezing works in Victoria 
and New South Wales are killing lambs 
for the British market at the time of 
writing, but it is doubtful if they can 
keep going much longer, the competi- 
tion of graziers being too strong. Such 
lambs as they bought this week cost 
up to 24 cents per pound, dressed 
weights, which, after deducting the 
value of the skin and offal, meant a 
bare meat cost of 16 cents to 16% 
cents a pound. 

Fat lambs in New Zealand, where 
the export season is just getting into 
full swing, are costing packers even 
more than in Australia. The rate in 
the North Island has lately ranged 
from 24 cents to 26 cents, and in the 
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South Island from 25 cents to as much 
as 28 cents per pound dressed weights. 
(On this basis the bare meat cost 
would run from 18 cents to 22 cents 
a pound.) Such prices may appear to 
be nice for the grower, but I fail to 
see how the shipper is going to get out 
without making a loss. As a large pro- 
portion of the shipping is done by far- 
mers’ cooperative companies, much of 
the loss in the end will have 
borne by the producers. I may add 
that the general opinion is the price 
cannot hold. 


to be 


It is expected a more 
reasonable level will be reached this 
month. A fair amount of mutton is 
going through the freezing works, ex- 
up to 16 cents per 
pound for wethers, and 11 cents to 12 
cents for ewes. 


porters paying 


The irregularity in the wool market 
previously mentioned first became evi- 
dent in December. As the month went 
on it grew more pronounced and a drop 
of from two and one-half per cent in 
the case of fine Merinos to seven and 
one-half per cent with crossbreds was 
recorded. 
ular interest to the opening sales of 
the new year, which commenced this 
week. They had not progressed far 
when it became obvious that America, 


This weakness gave partic- 


to all intents and purposes, was out of 
the market, with the result that prices 
for the best Merinos and fine come- 
backs showed a further decline com- 
pared with the closing rates of 1924. 
Fortunately, though, Japan gave free 
support to these wools, as did York- 
shire spinners, with the result that 
nothing in the nature of a slump oc- 
curred, prices ruling from five to seven 
and one-half per cent lower than the 
average of December rates. Although 
a somewhat lower level of values was 
established for them, good and aver- 
age spinners’ wools and top making 
sorts in general commanded quite as 
much, or even more, competition than 
at the close of the December series. 
The tone of the market for all such 
wool was satisfactory, and it looks as 
though a basis of values had been 
found at which there is some encour- 
agement for topmakers to support the 
market. 
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The action of American operators 
in not bidding for the high yielding 
wools did not come altogether as a 
urprise, especially as the conversion 
rate from dollars to sterling has re- 
cently been swinging over more and 
more in favor of the sovereign. It is 
stated that at the time of the Novem- 
ber sales the exchange on the dollar 
represented approximately five cents 
per pound on every pound of wool pur- 
chased in Australia and New Zealand, 
How- 
ever, it is understood the main reason 
for their quietness is due to 


while today it is almost at par. 


orders 
from headquarters to cut out fancy 
prices. 


the textile industry in the 


It is currently reported that 
United 
States considers the present position 

the trade does not warrant a con- 
tinuance of the rates recently paid for 
the raw material. 





THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE- 
STOCK SHOW 


The Eighth Annual Intermountain 
Livestock Show is scheduled to take 
place March 31, April 1, 2, 3, 4, 1925, 
at North Salt Lake, Utah. 


held yearly under the auspices of 


This event 


the Livestock Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Commercial Club 
of Salt Lake City. Each year the show 
grows in importance and size, and like- 
wise each year increases the interest 
init. The entertainment for the week 
this year is as follows: Tuesday and 
April 1, 
judging of live stock and judging lec- 


\Wednesday, March 21 and 


ture; Wednesday night, athletic carni- 


val, Hardy K. Downing program; 


Thursday evening, herdsmen’s ban- 
quet; Friday evening, April 3, stock- 
men’s dance; Friday and Saturday, 
April 3 and 4, students’ judging con- 
test. 

In the sheep section, Rambouillets, 
Hampshires, Lincolns and Cotswolds 
will be exhibited. Nine first prizes and 
a similar number of seconds and thirds 
are offered. The entries close March 
30 at 6 p. m. 
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SHEEP DAY AT MONTE VISTA, 
COLORADO 


The Rio Grande County Wool Grow- 
ers Association of Colorado, although 
just recently organized, is doing some 
very progressive work in backing a 
movement for improvement of the 
wool clip through better breeding and 
better care of the flocks on the range. 
At the San Luis Valley stock show 
held in the early part of February in 
Monte Vista, Colorado, the association 
cooperated with the Extension Service 
of the Colorado Agricultural College 
and the State Experiment Station in 
putting on a sheep day, February 4. 
Professor George E. Morton, head of 
the Animal Husbandry Department of 
the Colorado Agricultural College, had 
charge of the educational program, 
which included addresses and demon- 
strations in culling and feeding. In ad- 
dition to the instructive lectures, a 
very enjoyable luncheon of roast lamb 
and mutton chops with all the “fixings” 
Was put on. 

One of the features of the day was 
the wool grading demonstration con- 
ducted by Professor Charles I. Bray 
of the Agricultural College, who took 
the place of Dean J. A. Hill of the 
University of Wyoming on the pro- 
gram. Professor Bray, who is the co- 
author with Dean Hill of the standard 
score card for wool used in the West, 
stated that this country is at the bot- 
tom of the list in wool production, with 
but thirty-four sheep for every one 
hundred people. He gave our wool 
consumption as six pounds per capita 
per year. Thirty years ago this coun- 
try raised enough sheep to provide for 
all wool needs. Now production is 
just about one-third of national con- 
sumption. It was further stated by 
Professor Bray that the average Colo- 
rado wool clip is six and one-half 
pounds, while Wyoming has an eight 
to nine-pound average. Wyoming’s in- 
crease, he said, had been brought about 
by culling. Not more sheep, but more 
wool per sheep was the advice given, 
and how to accomplish it through cull- 
ing was demonstrated by Professor 
Bray. For the culling demonstration, 
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range sheep brought in by Mr. Olin 

Perdew were used. 

interesting address 

was also given by Professor E. J. May- 

nard of the State Experiment Sta- 

tion. Professor Maynard has — been 

conducting tests for two years in feed- 

San Luis Val- ° 
ley is famous for its field peas and for 

many years large numbers of lambs 

brought in from surrounding ranges 

were fattened there. However, feed- 

ing operations have dwindled until 

now only about 30,000 lambs are fed 

each season in place of 300,000 for- 

merly fattened. The decrease has 
been caused by the large losses, due 

While the 
tests conducted by the State Experi- 
ment Station are not yet final, accord- 
ing to Professor Maynard, it is be- 
lieved that a way has been found to 
eliminate the big mortality by cutting 
down the feeding of peas and substi- 


An especially 


ing field peas to lambs. 


to heavy feeding of peas. 


tuting other balancing feeds, such as 
cull potatoes and alfalfa. Five pens 
of lambs were shown with the manner 
of their feeding indicated. The lot 
that had been pastured on pea fields 
part of the time and fed cull potatoes 
and alfalfa in the pens, morning and 
evening, made the most economical 
The lot 
whose ration was composed almost en- 
tirely of peas showed the usual mor- 
tality. 

Other instructive talks were made 
by Dr. I. L. Gotthelf of Saguache, Pro- 
fessor B. W. Fairbanks of the Agri- 
cultural College, and John L. Hatton 
of the Forest Service office at Den- 
ver. 

An event of the day that brought 
forth keen interest was the exhibit of 
various crossbred sheep shown by the 
Parma Land Company and E. R. King. 
Half-blood, three-quarter-blood and 
seven-eighths-blood Corriedales on a 
Rambouillet foundation were 


gains and showed no losses. 


shown. 
In the half-bloods the King sheep were 
from Rambouillet ewes and Corriedale 
rams and those from the Parma Land 
Company were out of high grade Cor- 
riedale ewes and sired by large polled 
Rambouillet rams of Hansen breed- 
ing. 
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IF MR. WHITELIVER REFORMER 
HAS HIS WAY 


The other day I read a news item 
that interested me greatly. The sum 
and substance of it all was, that a bill 
had recently been passed through the 
lower house of our national Congress, 
which will, if it should also get through 
the upper house or Senate, make it 
impossible to hereafter send any pistol 
or revolver through the mails. That 
in itself is not so bad, because the ex- 
press company would probably rather 
than not carry them, but what’s the 
idea and who is back of this move to 
exclude from the mails small firearms ? 

Going back to the past session of 
Congress, the session we all would 
like to forget, wherein one Block 
blocked another Block and this one 
blocked something else, we find that 
this move is not new. In fact for sev- 
eral sessions there has each time ap- 
peared a bill, the purport of which was 
to stop the sale, the shipment or the 
manufacture of pistols and revolvers. 
The bill in the last blocked session 
provided that the tax should be so ex- 
cessive that no one could afford to own 
a six-shooter. Up until this final bob- 
tailed session, none of these bills have 
received much consideration, for the 
simple reason that they do not deserve 
any. 

But-why all this effort to take our 
six-shooters from us? The men sup- 
porting these bills claim that if we can 
make way with the six-shooter, we can 
do away with all murders, all holdups, 
in fact all crime. Sounds all right, 
doesn’t it? Sure, but these same gen- 
tlemen fail to remember that before 
gunpowder was ever heard of in Eu- 
rope, crime was many times worse 
than it is now. Any one who has ever 
read any ancient history, the Bible or 
has only heard the stories told, knows 
that during that period, it was not safe 
for the disarmed citizens to leave the 
city walls without a guard, or in day- 
light, for fear of the robber bands. 
Who hasn’t heard of Ala Baba and his 
Forty Thieves? None of the forty had 
six-shooters. But this is the reason 
given by these gentlemen, who are 
so anxious to have us go the way that 
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they think we should go. They tell us 
that if we will do away with hand 
guns that crime will cease. They be- 
lieve they could disarm the crooks, but 
do you believe they could? No, not a 
crook would give up a gun, no matter 
what kind of a bill were passed, but on 
the other hand, every mother’s son of 
us good honest birds would be prompt- 
ly disarmed and the whole’ works 
would be at the mercy of the crooks, 
etc. We all know how booze is boot- 
legged, and we all know that guns 
would also be peddled the same way. 
Any one can see that any such law 
will only be playing directly into the 
holdups’ hands. New York has what 
is known as the Sullivan Law. It is 
admitted to be a total failure, for while 
it no doubt disarms the law-abiding 
man, it has never been known to affect 
the tenderloin gun toters. 

But to us fellows out West, in fact 
the rural population in general, such 
a law looks “fishy.” Why should we 
stand by and be disarmed, just because 
the police and other officers of the big 
cities are failing to cope with the 
crooks? It looks to me as if we out 
here would be holding the sack, besides 
losing our right to bear arms. But 
even though we admit that a six-shoot- 
er is only good for smoking up an oc- 
casional coyote, yet why should we 
have to give it up, just because some 
parlor reformer thinks we should? 
And if we look into the matter a little 
further, a little deeper, we see that 
the mere matter of taking your six- 
shooter away is only half the program. 
You know that if ever a bill were 
passed to take away our belt hardware, 
it would be mucheasier next time to 
get a bill passed to take away some- 
thing else. Shotguns, for instance. 
think shot- 
guns too cruel for 


Many even now 
anything, 
and it is easy to see that 
after once getting away with the little 
guns, it would not be impossible to 
outlaw all shotguns. Shotguns, loaded 
with buck, make fine defensive tools; 
you know, the Huns found it out also. 
And then after the six-shooters and 
shotguns were out of the way, why of 
course, the busy-bodies would be after 
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the rifles. Sure, the whole idea at the 
bottom of the move is to eventually 
disarm this country. A nation disarm- 
ed is more than half conquered. If we 
could be persuaded to disarm ourselves, 
how much easier it would be for a Red 
army to take over this land of ours? 
It is worth thinking about, isn’t it? 
Well, the fact is that this is no idle 
dream. It is a fact staring us in the 
face and with few exceptions the press 
falls for the stuff. Not alone are the 
shooters interested, but every man 
should be interested. We of the West, 
especially, for while I do not remember 
ever killing any defenseless wander- 
ers, nor holding up many filling sta- 
tions, yet I used to get a lot of fun 
and sometimes help from a six-shooter 
that always went along in the saddle 
pocket. It isn’t the six-shooter so 
much as it is the fundamental principle 
of the move. I am personally against 
every and any kind of national anti- 
gun laws. This nation won its inde- 
pendence because it was well armed. 
The Kentucky rifle won the Revolu- 
tion; it likewise won the 1812 war; it 
beat back the Indians and the French. 
The Plains rifle, only a shorter edition 
of the old Kentucky, won the West. 
And last, but not least, the little old 
Springfield won the last war. Let Mr. 
Whiteliver Reformer have his way, 
and it will be a different story in the 
future. This was founded as a man’s 
country for men. If this bunch of par- 
lor socialists dont’ like it, if it is too 
rough for them, I certainly give my 
consent for them to go over with “Big 
Bill” Haywood and Emma Goldman. 
The Constitution gives us the right to 
bear arms. Are we going to sit around 
like a bunch of boobs and let this na- 
tion-preserving right to be taken from 
us? Allyn H. Tedmon. 
Littleton, Colo. 





Our Suffolks are lambing about 165 
per cent, though it is a little early to 
say what per cent we will mark. We 
are running some cross-bred ewes with 
the Suffolks, under the same condi- 
tions, yet we have lost seven per cent 
of them from pre-partitian paralysis. 

Rupert, Idaho. E. N. Storms. 
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The Arizona Way With Sheep 


By F. R. 


A New York editor who recently 
took a trip through the Far West was 
so incensed to find every man, woman, 
child and hotel merely a replica of the 
New York model that in his wrath he 
called them all copy cats. He wanted 
to find either the primitive life he had 
known in the sixties or else a new in- 
dividuality. If he had taken the 
trouble to go down to Phoenix, Ari- 
zone, and talk with the secretary of 
the Arizona wool growers, he would 
have found that the Arizona sheepmen 
are far from being copy cats, but are 
leaders in many respects. According 
to their secretary, Mr. H. B. Embach, 
Arizona sheep men are unique in 
American sheep circles as they have 
the longest movement, not between 
lanes; they put the earliest and most 
uniform wool on the market and also 
the earliest lambs. Each 
features should have a place 
Arizona ovine coat of arms. 

The term 


these 
the 


of 
on 


movement as used by’ 
sheepmen could much better be re- 
placed by the French word “transhu- 


mence,” a compound of the Latin 
etymons humus and_ trans, two 
words so familiar to all that 
you know immediately and_in- 


stinctively that they mean a passing 
across from one grazing ground to an- 
other from one humus to another. The 
French sheepmen speak of the former 
“transhumence” of sheep from the 
Bordeaux coutnry, the Pyrenees, and 
of the present day annual “transhu- 
mence” of flocks from the Meditteran- 
ean shore to the French Alps. Thus the 
word has an accurate, narrow connota- 
tion, while our loose term movement 
has one meaning for the club woman, 
other for the sheep man, and still an- 
other for the victim of constipation. 
The Arizona sheepman’s movement 
extends mainly from the Salt River 
valley on the desert and farms around 
Phoenix, sometimes even from the 
Gila valley, up to the summer pastures 
on the national forests north of the 
Mogoolon divide in Cocono, Apache 
and Navajo Counties. About 16,000 


ewes, those of the Scott brothers, have 


Arnold 


the individual practice of lambing in 
November on the grain and alfalfa 
fields around Phoenix. About 20,000 
old ewes have their final birth pangs 
in December, also on the same type 
of pasture. Then there are about 250,- 
000 ewes that lamb in the Salt River 
desert in February while the remain- 
der of Arizona’s 600,000 ovine popula- 
tion stay up in the north and do their 
lambing on the desert near Needles 
west of Kingman or else they remain 
in warm sheltered valleys in the north. 
Thus it is easily seen that this variety 
of lambing grounds requires extensive 
transhumence. 
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ing in February on rented pasture for 
which the owners, Moore and Perrin, 
are paying 65 cents per ewe per month. 
It requires about 80 acres for the flock 
and must be renewed every twelve 
days. Sometimes in dry seasons the 
rent runs up to over a dollar a head. 
The percentage of lamb crop in these 
old ewes is from 85 to 90. During 
the previous summer these ewes were 
pastured on Silver Creek near Snow- 
flake. 

One would naturally expect the Ari- 
zona would employ only 
Mexican or Navajo sheep herders, but 
more and more they are coming to pre- 
fer the Spanish Basque. The French 
Basque is so thrifty that in a year or 
two he has a flock of his own. At the 


sheepmen 














The “old ewe” operation—2,000 old ewes with seal fat lambs, the property of Moore 
& Perrin, grazing on rented pasture near Phoenix 


It is November and December lambs 
that are ready for the Los Angeles or 
Kansas City markets by March, as 
then thanks to excellent pasturage and 
mother’s milk they weigh about 75 
pounds and command fancy prices. The 
old ewes fatten at the same time as 
the lambs and are shipped to market 
when the lambs are weaned. This is 
called the “old ewe operation.” The 
ewes are culled from the flock and put 
with Hampshire bucks for their last 
maternity. This is the only case that 
are used. In _ all 
others Rambouillet rams from Utah are 
the rule and this practice makes Ari- 
zona wool more uniform than any in 
the West. The cut shows well this old 
ewe operation. It represents 2000 old 
ewes with seal fat lambs born in Nov- 


Hampshire bucks 


ember and December. They are graz- 


Indian School in Phoenix Mr. C. L. 
Phillips, who is in charge of the farm, 
reports that his Navajo and Hopi boys 
take a keen interest in the shearing, 
breeding and lambing of the 60 Hamp- 
shire and 10 Ramboullet sheep that be- 
long to the school. This is a little 
surprising as with the Navajos the 
sheep belong to the women and are 
their especial care while the cattle and 
horses belong to the men. However 
even a Navajo school boy does not de- 
spise sheep. Such are ever a source of 
wealth and picturesque metaphor. Last 
winter when two old Navajo men came 
down to the Phoenix school to visit 
their relatives they were asked to talk 
to the student body through an inter- 
One speaker compared the 
students coming into the hall to sheep 
entering a corral while the other said 


preter. 
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that the students seated in rows re- 
minded him of sprouting seed in a gar- 
den. The Navajo would make an ex- 
cellent herder if it were not woman’s 
work. From immemorial his 
tribe has owned sheep and he knows 
that to get best results they need the 
individual devotion of the herder rath- 
er than the nervous incentive of a 
nagging dog and also that they must 
have a new every 
night. 


time 


bedding ground 
He also usually pastures goats 
with his sheep to make them spread 
out over a pasture, a very important 
matter on pasturage where five acres 
are necessary for one sheep. 

Arizona has much ovine distinction 
but Mr. Embach thinks the state is 
capable of attaining even more, and be- 
lieves the state could easily support a 
population of five million instead of 


600,000. 





ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL 
WOOL EXCHANGE COMPANY 
COMPLETED 


Organization of the National Wool 
Exchange was completed at a meet- 
ing in Helena, Montana,, March 12. 
The organization plans to take over 
the activities of the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company now 
being dissolved for cooperative mar- 
keting of wool. 

The organized asa 
Delaware company and is capitalized 
at $200,000. It will have its principal 
office in Boston, with a branch in Chi- 
cago and its western headquarters in 
Helena, according to present plans. 

It was announced Thursday that the 
concern would enter the field to handle 
the 1925 wool crop, having completed 
subscription of half its capital stock. 
Wool growers, it was explained, will 
be asked to take stock on the basis 
of $125 for each thousand of sheep, 
but the benefit of exchange will be 
available to all producers. 

Directors of the concern are W. W. 
Daley, Rawlins, Wyo.; Matt Staff, Hel- 
ena; John Carmody, Lander, Wyo.; 
Alex. Healey, Worland, Wyo; James 
H. Lemmon, Morristown, S. D.; John 
Etchart, Glasgow, Mont.; Henry Sie- 


concern was 
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ben, Helena; James Laidlaw, Boise. 
Idaho; W. W. Latta, Logan, Idaho; 
and Jurgen Kuhr, Chinook, Mont. 

Officers elected included W. W. Dal- 
ey, Rawlins, Wyo.; chairman of the 
board of directors; Mr. Staff, presi- 
dent ; George K. Reeder, vice president, 
Craig, Mont; Ira T. Wight, Helena, 
secretary-treasurer ; Gilbert T. Thom- 
son, Chicago, assistant secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The National Wool Exchange will 
store and market the larger clips in 
3oston, where its principal operating 
office has been opened. The company 
will not build its own warehouses at 
this time, but will store with thor- 
oughly modern and federally licensed 
warehouses in that city. A separate 
department will be maintained in Chi- 
cago for the handling of small farm 
clips which can be most  economi- 
cally shipped by local freight to Chi- 
cago, where they will be assembled, 
graded and put in marketable condi- 
tion to receive the benefit of carload 
rates from that point to the consum- 
ing mills. The number of such small 
clips is steadily increasing, and since 
they cannot be sold individually at 
home to advantage, they have been 
concentrated in large numbers at Chi- 
cago and heretofore handled by the 
National Wool Warehouse and Storage 
company, netting the owners from 40 
to 50 per cent in excess of prices ob- 
tainable at home. 

Western headquarters at the Placer 
Hotel, Helena, fitted 


will be 


up 
with wool exhibits, and _pro- 
vided with official reports and other 
information useful to every wool 


grower. The management will employ 
a sheep and wool specialist of national 
reputation, whose time will be devoted 
to the assisting of growers in the so- 
lution of their problems, when he is 
not occupied with the marketing of 
wool in Boston. This part of the work, 
which was carried on by the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany, was highly appreciated in past 
years and under the direction of the 
new agency, it will be extended in the 
future to cover a greater variety of 
subject of interest to every breeder. 
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GENERAL CONDITIONS IN 
MONTANA 


Cattle, sheep and ranges all showed 
some improvement in February com- 
pared with January. Cattle were at 98 
per cent of normal and sheep at 102 
per cent of normal, each gaining a 
point, while ranges at 93 per cent of 
normal averaged two points again, ac- 
cording to the monthly summary is- 
sued by Jay G. Diamond, agricultural 
statistician for the Montana Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service. 

Summary of conditions in central 
and eastern Montana Sections follow: 

Central Montana 





Cattle and sheep 
throughout this area are wintering for 
most part in excellent shape with a 
surplus of feed reported generally. 
January weather was comparatively 
mild and greatly reduced the snow 
cover in the lower elevations, permit- 
ting a rather wide use of lower ranges 
and pastures. Snow in the mountains 
is heavy enough in most localities to 
insure a good supply of water for 
spring needs. Winter losses of cattle 
and sheep are reported generally as be- 
ing much lighter than usual. Very few 
local sales of cattle are reported. In 
south central localities 1925 lambs have 
been contracted at 10 cents to 12 cents 
and a few higher than this range. 
Straight wether lambs are bringing 
11% to 12 cents, and breeding ewes 
are reported scarce at $14. Some 1925 
wool has been contracted for at close 
to 50 cents, although a large amount 
apparently sold under this figure on 
earlier contracts. Prices for hay range 
mostly from $8 to $12 in the stack. 
Eastern Montana—Mild weather and 
high winds during January resulted in 
disappearance of the snow cover in this 
area and has permitted a large utiliz- 
ation of ranges and pastures. Cattle 
and sheep have wintered unusually well 
and there promises to be a moderately 
large carryover of hay in many local- 
ities. Winter losses of stock have been 
relatively light. Local sales of cattle 
as reported were too few to establish 
average prices. Hay prices in the 
stack range mostly between $7 and 
$10. L. S. 
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With the State Associations 
Mid-Winter Meeting of the Arizona Wool 


Growers Association 


Arizona wool growers gathered at 
Phoenix, Arizona, January 30 and 31, 
for their two-day winter convention. 
It was the consensus of opinion that it 
was one of the most important meet- 
ings held by the association in a num- 
ber of years. President A. A. Johns 
presided. He had just returned from 
the National Convention and gave a 
full report of its sessions. 


At the morning meeting of the first 
day Mr. R. A. Ward, General Manager 
of the Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers, explained how this organization 
operated and gave to Arizona wool 
growers a very clear conception of the 
cooperative idea. “The Arizona Lamb 
in Kansas City” was the subject of an- 
other interesting address, which was 
given by Mr. Dave Hamer of Page, 
Casida & Hamer of Kansas City. “Ari- 
zona lambs,” he said, “are just as good 
as any lambs from any other state.” 
However, owing to the fact that the 
buyers criticised them for their heavy 
pelts, it would be better if they could 
be bred to obtain lighter pelts. 

Discussion at the afternoon session 
centered around grazing matters. Pres- 
ident Johns read the resolution regard- 
ing public land and forest measures as 
adopted at San Francisco, and opened 
the discussion on the Phipps bill. The 
convention unanimously adopted the 
resolutions on the Phipps bill and in 
regard to the Range Appraisal Report 
as they were passed at the National 
Convention. Senate Bill No. 2325 call- 
ing for regulation of grazing on the 
public domain by the Department of 
the Interior, was not approved. 


The principal address of the after- 
noon was delivered by Frank C. W. 
Pooler, District Forester, who outlined 
the need for the reductions that had 
been made in the number of sheep to 
be grazed in certain national forests of 
Arizona. He said that the primary ob- 
jects of the establishment of the For- 


est Service were timber production and 
watershed protection, and that in cer- 
tain districts in the Arizona forests, 
these objects were not being attained, 
due to the grazing of stock upon them. 
Therefore, it had become necessary to 
exclude sheep entirely from certain 
areas and reduce the numbers permit- 
ted in others. 

After Mr. Pooler finished, a great 
deal of discussion 
the forest 


occurred between 
officials and prominent 
sheepmen, and at the closing session 
the next day the following resolution 
was adopted as being the thought of 
the wool growers on the subject: 
Resolution on National Forest Reductions 
_Whereas, The United States Forest Ser- 
vice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, con- 
trols almost all of the lands in Arizona upon 
which sheep grazing is conducted, and 
_Whereas, The United States Forest Ser- 
vice is now proposing to the Wool Grow- 
ers of Arizona a reduction in numbers of 
sheep amounting to from 20 per cent to 
40 per cent of those grazing upon the sev- 
eral National Forests in the State of Ari- 
zona, and 
Whereas, This reduction is based upon a 
theory that sheep grazing is detrimental 
to the reproduction of native yellow pine 
and watershed protection, and 
Whereas, The proposed reduction is stated 
to cover all past logging operations and 
such logging operations as are contem- 
plated within the ensuing ten years, and 
Whereas, The users of the National For- 
ests have been compelled byregulations of 
the United States Forest Service to place 
improvements upon the National Forests, 
which have become part and parcel of the 
value of the permittee’s investment, and in 
turn part and parcel of the wealth of the 
state, and such reducing of sheep numbers 
below what would be an economic unit 
is wrong and contrary to the long estab- 
lished policy of this government, with re- 
gard to its natural resources, and 
Whereas, There is proof existing consti- 
tuting a reasonable matter of fact that the 
theory of the Forest Service with reference 
to sheep grazing is prejudiced, and 
Whereas, the reductions now proposed 
are intolerable and constitute a situation 
before which we find our industry helpless, 
and which will not only force many sheep- 
men out of business, but will seriously 
hamper the state and various county gov- 
ernments in Arizona by reason of material 
reductions in their valuations for tax pur- 
poses, now therefore be it 
Resolved, By the Arizona Wool Growers 
Association in mid-winter session assem- 
bled, Phoenix, Arizona, January 30-31, 
1925, that the officers of this association be 


and are hereby instructed to bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the President, the 
Honorable Calvin Coolidge, the Committees 
on Forestry in the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress, the Honorable Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Honorable Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Arizona’s delegates in Congress 
—Messrs. Henry F. Ashurst, Ralph H. Cam- 
eron, and Carl Hayden, for the purpose of 
proper investigation and relief. 

Aside from a few miscellaneous talks 
the second day of the convention was 
devoted almost entirely to the consid- 
eration of resolutions. In grazing 
matters, a resolution calling for a com- 
prehensive study of range problems by 
a committee to consist of “the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and five members of rec- 
ognized livestock and range  experi- 

passed. Likewise the 
resolution (No. 169) 
calling for the waiving of graz- 
year 1925 was 
unanimously approved. The Gooding 
long-and-short-haul billl was also en- 


ence,” was 
Cameron 


ing fees for the 


dorsed very strongly, and a resolution 
was adopted asking Congress to au- 
thorize and require Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Banks to discount live- 
stock paper offered by National Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporations. Other 
resolutions endorsed the present tariff 
law, the work of the National Wool 
Growers Association and its officers, 
the change in the constitution of the 
National Association, the Biological 
and the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. Apprecaition was ex- 
pressed for the work of President 
Coolidge, Senator F. R. Gooding of 
Idaho, and the late Henry C. Wallace. 

Before the meeting adjourned, it was 
decided to levy an assessment of one- 
half cent per head on sheep and one- 
quarter cent per head on goats to fur- 
nish the necessary funds for the asso- 
ciation. A motion was also passed re- 
questing every wool grower not to 
pay shearers more than 21 cents per 
fleece, including all costs f. o. b. rail- 
road loading point, with the exception 
of drayage. 

Election of officers occurs at the 
midsummer meeting of the Arizona 
Association. 


Survey, 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY NEW 
MEXICO WOOL GROWERS 


At the annual meeting of the New 
Mexico Wool Growers Association, 
held at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
February 3 and 4, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 


Grazing Fees on the National Forests 


Whereas, There has been introduced in 
the Senate of the United States what is 
known as Phipps Bill S. 2424, relating to 
the reduction of the grazing fees on the 
National Forest; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, By the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association in convention assem- 
bled at Albuquerque, New Mexico, Febru- 
ary 3 and 4, 1925, that we approve the 
terms of this bill and urge upon Congress 
of the United States its early passage. 


New Mexico Sheep Sanitary Board 


Resolved, By the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association in convention assem- 
bled at Albuquerque, New Mexico, February 
3 and 4, 1925, that we approve the work of 
the present Sheep Sanitary Board; that we 
believe it has safeguarded the interests and 
welfare of the sheep industry of New Mex- 
ico; and we believe it has conducted the 
affairs of its office with efficiency and 
economy. 


Biological Survey Work 


Resolved, By the New Mexico Wool Grow- 
ers Association in convention assembled at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, February 3 and 
4 ,1925, that we approve the work of the 
Biological Survey during the past year; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend to the leg- 
islature of the State of New Mexico a con- 
tinuance of the cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, by appropriating 
the necessary amount of money to meet the 
government appropriation so that the work 
of the Biological Survey may be continued 
as in the past. 


Leasing the Remaining Unappropriated 
Public Domain 


Resolved, By the New Mexico Wool 
Growers association in convention assem- 
bled at Albuquerque, New Mexico, Febru- 
ary 3 and 4, 1925, that we favor the leas- 
ing of the remaining unappropriated public 
domain for grazing purposes, at not to ex- 
ceed one per cent per annum for a term of 
not less than ten years to the stockmen now 
using the range; providing all such domain 
is withdrawn from entry, excepting only 
such lands as are susceptible to being used 
for farming or agricultural purposes. 


Reduction in State Land Leases 


Whereas, It is the consensus of our judg- 
ment and experience that the present charge 
for leases of state and school lands is 
higher than the livestock industry of New 
Mexico can stand, and is more than these 
lands are worth; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, By the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association in convention assem- 
bled at Albuquerque, New Mexico, Febru- 
ary 3 and 4, 1925, that we request the leg- 
islature of New Mexico now in session to 
amend the existing law reducing the mini- 
mum on lands now leased at five cents per 
acre from five cents an acre to three cents 
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per acre; and reducing the minimum on 
lands now leased for three cents per acre 
from three cents to two cents per acre per 
annum; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State Land Commis- 
sioner be authorized and instructed to put 
these reductions into effect immediately; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a proper law be passed 
authorizing the State Land Commissioner 
to make leases for a period of ten years. 


Condemning House Bill No. 19 


Whereas, There has been introduced in 
the legislature of New Mexico, House Bill 
No. 19, the purpose of which is to relieve 
goats in the State of New Mexico from be- 
ing taxed for the purpose of helping main- 
tain the Sheep Sanitary Board of the State 
of New Mexico; and 

Whereas, It is essential and necessary to 
the welfare of the sheep industry, of the 
goat industry and the health of the com- 
munity that goats be dipped, and inspected 
for health; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association in convention assem- 
bled at Albuquerque, New Mexico, Febru- 
ary 3 and 4, 1925, are opposed to House 
Bill No. 19 and request the legislature of 
the State of New Mexico to defeat the pas- 
sage of this bill. 


Condemning House Bill No. 30 


Whereas, There has been introduced in 
the legislature of New Mexico, House Bill 
No. 30, the purpose of which is to re-enact 
the wild animal bounty law; and 

Whereas, We believe that the Biological 
Survey is the better and more economical 
agency to control the predatory wild ani- 
mals of the state; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, By the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association in convention assem- 
bled at Albuquerque, New Mexico, Febru- 
ary 3 and 4, 1925, that we are opposed to 
House Bill No. 30, and we request the leg- 
islature of the State of New Mexico to de- 
feat the passage of this bill. 

Tariff 

Whereas, The stability and security of the 
sheep industry depends upon an adequate 
tariff; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association in convention assem- 
bled at Albuquerque, New Mexico, Febru- 
ary 3 and 4, 1925, urges upon the Congress 
of the United States the importance of 
maintaining present tariff schedules on 
sheep and sheep products. 


Mr. Prager Miller and Miss Bertha 
Benson were selected again to serve as 
president and secretary of the associa- 
tion. 





MONTANA CONVENTION 
MARCH 21 


The Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting 
at Helena, Montana, March 21. An im- 
portant meeting is planned, at which 
all matters pertaining to sheep and 
wool will receive consideration. 
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LEGISLATIVE WORK OF THE 
OREGON ASSOCIATION 


The Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion secured the passage of two im- 
portant bills at the recent session of 
the legislature of that state. Through 
one of them an appropriation of $50,- 
000 for the two years commencing Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, was obtained to combat 


the coyote. The other measure re- 


lates to uncontrolled horses and is as 
follows: 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State 
of Oregon: 

Section 1. It is hereby provided that 
whenever the county court of any county 
shall deem it necessary that the condition 
of abandoned, starving or neglected horses 
should be abated, an order may be made 
authorizing the roundup of all such horses. 

Section 2. It is hereby provided that 
after any public or general roundup of 
abandoned, neglected or starving horses 
held by and with the consent of the county 
court of any county, the residue of horses 
unclaimed shall be sold by the sheriff of 
such county at public auction as herein 
after provided. 

Section 3. That immediately after each 
roundup, as provided in Section 1 hereof, 
the sheriff shall make a list of all such un- 
claimed horses, together with a description 
in three of the most public places for not 
less than five nor more than ten days, and 
sell the same to the highest bidder for 
cash, the proceeds derived therefrom to be 
paid into the general fund of the county. 

Section 4. Whereas, There are many 
abandoned, neglected and starving horses 
on the ranges within the state of Oregon, 
and it is necessary for the public peace, 
health and safety that their condition be at 
once abated; therefore an emergency is 
hereby declared to exist, and this act shall 
be in full force and effect immediately upon 
its passage and approval by the governor. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 





The California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation announces that it has moved 
from the Santa Fe Building to 538 
Adam Grant Building, 114 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. This move was 
found necessary by the executive com- 
mittee in order that additional space 
for the association’s activities might 
be provided at a minimum expense. 
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IDAHO ACTIVITIES 


District Association Meetings 


A meeting of the Minidoka Wool 
Growers Association was held January 
31, in Burley, for the purpose of re- 
rganizing. The following officers 
vere elected: President, Eugene Pick- 
tt, Oakley; secretary-treasurer, Wal- 
lace M. Ward; directors, Ivan Lincoln, 
‘win Falls, and Eugene Pickett. 

The organization of a new associa- 
ion at Blanchard, Bonner County, is 
under way. The prospective members 
re all starting in the sheep business 
nd expect to increase their flocks as 
M. A. 


Blanchard is taking the initiative in the 


ast as possible. Roberts of 
rganization work. 

The Salmon and Snake River Pro- 
tective Livestock Association held its 
annual convention February 4 at Rig- 

ins. A resolution was passed at this 
meeting urging the commercial clubs 


the towns in this district to encour- 
ge the establishment of a tannery and 
woolen mill in Idaho by giving public- 
ity to the resources and facilities of 
the state, especially adapted to such 
n enterprise. The officers elected for 
the year were W. S. Brundage, presi- 
ent; C. M. Clay, 


john Kotka, secretary. 


vice-president; and 


National 
Associations 


The Idaho and 
‘orest Wool 
held a joint meeting at 


Payette 
Growers 
Emmett on 
‘ebruary 17, at which predatory ani- 
mal work and grazing questions were 
discussed. The old officers of both as- 
J. KE Van 


Deusen and Andrew Little are presi- 


sociations were re-elected. 


lent and secretary, respectively, of the 
‘ayette organization, and J. E. Clinton 
nd W. C. Little hold those offices for 
the Idaho association. 

Members of the Lemhi County Wool 
Growers Association met February 23 
at Salmon, and among other things 
liscussed plans for carrying on the 
‘oyote control work. W. M. Carpen- 
er was re-elected president, R. M. 
Moore, vice-president, and Bernard 
\llhands, secretary. 

The Lewiston Wool Growers Asso- 
iation is holding a series of meetings, 
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the second occurring on February 28 
at Lewiston. At that time, talks were 
made by Professors H. M. Hackedorn 
and J. Sotola of the Washington State 
College, Professor C. M. Hick of the 
Idaho State College,Mr. Hoppel of the 
Northern Pacific System, and Mr. 
Sears of the Western Wool Warehouse 
of Portland. The next meeting is to 
take place about March 27, when Sec- 
retary McLean of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association will be the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

On February 28 the Lemhi National 
Forest Wool Growers Association held 
Mackay. The 


purpose of the meeting was to consider 


its annual meeting at 


all grazing applications for the ensu- 
ing year and discuss predatory animal 
control work. J. M. Wornek and Rob- 
ert Peck, both of Mackay, are presi- 
dent and secretary of this organization. 

The Gooding County Sheep Growers 
discussed 
other problems at Gooding on Febru- 


Association grazing and 
ary 20. This organization was formed 
last November with Riley Smith as 
president and A. C. Silva, secretary. 

The Jefferson County Wool Growers 
Association met at Rigby on March 2 
to consider the marketing of 1925 
lambs. 





CALIFORNIA AFFAIRS 


First Annual Wool Show 
The California Wool Growers Asso- 
First 
Wool Show in conjunction with its ram 


ciation will hold its Annual 


sale at the University Farm, 


Davis, California, on June 2 and 3, 
1925. This show will be under the di- 
rect supervision of Professor J. F. Wil 
son, Wool Specialist of the College o° 
Agriculture. Prizes are offered for th 
best fine-wool fleece, best mediym- 
wool fleece, and best coarse-wool fleece 
from the northern counties, from the 
middle counties, and from the south- 
ern counties. Only spring-shorn fleeces 
will be accepted and they must be sub- 
mitted by the producer himself. 


Successful Membership Campaign 


Through the whole-hearted support 
of members in practically every sheep- 
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raising section of California, 130 new 
members have joined the state associa- 
tion. Mr. Mangels of Cordelia, Miss 
Frost of Elmira and Mr. Walters of 
Fairfield seem to be leading in the cam- 
paign at present. R. Granless of Ione, 
and Wm. Fritz of Millville, have also 
turned in the dues of several members 
each. 


The Lamb Crop 


The California Association, through 
its weekly letters and special bulle- 
tins, is keeping its members well in- 
formed concerning lamb shipments, the 
days they should be made to insure 
the quickest possible runs to market, 
stops for feed can be 
made, etc. From these bulletins the 
following information regarding the 
lamb crop has been taken: 


where best 


The year 1925 promises to be a bet- 
ter feed year than usual, especially in 
the northern section of the state. The 
lamb crop from present reports ap- 
basis 
there should be available for eastern 
approximately the same 


pears above normal. On this 


shipment 
number of lambs as were shipped east 
in 1923. Approximately 900,000 lambs 
will be available for market in Cali- 
fornia during the period, March 1 to 
July 1, 1925. About two-thirds of these 
lambs are consumed locally. 

The first spring lambs of 1924 ar- 
rived at San Francisco on February 19. 
However, the first strictly prime lambs 
did not reach that point until the 24th. 
The latter lot was shipped by Orr and 
Webster of Coalinga and brought $17 
per hundredweight off the cars. The 
lambs were dropped in November and 
weighed 65 pounds when loaded at the 
ranch. A slow run reduced their weight 
to 59 pounds, however. 

Yolo County lambs are reported sold 
at 15 cents, f. o. b. ranch, delivery date 
not stated, with two other sales in the 
same section reported at 1214 cents, 
May 1 delivery. San Joaquin Valley 
sales of spring lambs are reported at 
15 cents, and Sacramento Canyon 
lambs, which ordinarily come on the 
market the latter part of June and 
early July, are being offered at figures 
around 11 cents, f. o. b. cars. 
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THE BIG LAMB A BAD ACTOR 


Under any and all circumstances the 
big lamb is a bad actor. Its perform- 
ance is consistent. When fat the pro- 
duct is taboo; minus fat it is anathema. 
Fat it dresses a large percentage of un- 
desirable meat; thin it falls down on 
the dressing sheet. 


If ever the overweight lamb was en- 
titled to an inning this was the season, 
as feed has been high and feeders have 
been picking lambs far short of finish, 
but if anybody on the killing side of the 
trade needed heavy meat they dis- 
sembled cleverly. Late in February 
the 100-pound type declined $2.50 per 
hundredweight in a few days and when 
choice 85-pound lambs were worth $18 
at Chicago, 107-pound Colorados had to 
sell at $15.10, some 107-pound Colo- 
rados going at $16. While killers pre- 
ferred finished 75 to 85-pound lambs, 
they did not balk at 90 to 95-pound 
stock when fat. It has been the mean- 
est kind of a market, however, for 
lambs weighing 90 pounds and up that 
lacked finish, decent 92-pound stock 
going at $16.25 when $18 was the 
limit. 

Had feed conditions favored putting 
on weight the market 
been glutted with fat, overweight 
lambs during February, the crop carry- 
ing a large percentage of unfinished 
90 to 95-pound stuff that could easily 
have weighed ten pounds more on a 
generous diet. Even had feed been 
cheap, fattening this stock would have 
been unprofitable, as finishing under 
existing conditions was impossible. 
Much of the Colorado delegation was 
over-weight, necessitating sorting off 
the big end and making two prices on 
the consignment. Many lambs weigh- 
ing around 100 pounds have been sell- 
ing in the $16 notch, as shippers can 
not use them, necessitating selling to 
packers for what they will bring. 


“p 


3eef men complain of difficulty in 
working off heavy beef but selling that 
product is easy compared with cash- 
ing heavy lamb,” said a mutton expert. 
“It is an almost unsalable commodity 
either fat or thin.” 


would have 
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So many of these big carcasses 
reached New York that it was necess- 
ary to tuck an accumulation away in 
freezers at the middle of February. 
Eastern butchers promptly quit buying 
lambs weighing over 85 pounds and a 
condition bordering on demoralization 
ensued. Each morning the crop at 
Chicago was picked over for finished 
lambs of popular weight at $17.75@ 
18, while the big end had to beg bids 
from $16.50 down. The situation was 
not improved by the arrival of an ex- 
cessive number of merely warmed-up 
lambs unloaded to avoid a feed bill. 
These did not come from small feed 
lots but were contributed by some of 
the big operators. How buyers dis- 
criminated was indicated by the sale 
of a band of lambs in decent flesh that 
was practically cut in two in the sort- 
ing process, one end, weighing 95 
pounds going at $17; the 
weighing 105 pounds at $15.75. 


other 


“T bought these lambs at Omaha on 
the strength of quality,” said the feed- 
er,” but all they did was grow and I 
concluded to cut them loose.” Where 
he made his mistake, probably, was in 
not feeding a sufficiently strong ration 
at the outset. Handling qualitied 
lambs with a growthy disposition is 
a problem winter feeders must reckon 
with in the future as it is evident kill- 
ers want lambs weighing less than 90 
pounds and prefer not to 
pounds. Above the latter weight ship- 
per competition is practically elimin- 
ated and that is what makes the mark- 
et. Feeders, who paid $17 to $17.50 
for light thin lambs during the Febru- 
ary break in fat stock sidestepped the 


pass 85 


big ones, which accounts for the an- 
omaly of the bulk of the thin lambs 
selling higher than the bulk of the fat 
ones. 


When 
they buy the product of high-priced 
stock, especially at $18 to $19 per hun- 
dredweight levels, they demand both 
finish and weight. A finished big 
lamb does not fill the bill by reason 
of excessive fat, while the growthy 
100-pounder is even less desirable. The 
difference to producers has been any- 


Lamb eaters are exacting. 
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where from $2 to $3 per hundredweight 
recently. 


Free marketing by Colorado was 
mainly responsible for the erratic and 
unsatisfactory February market. East- 
tern feed lots contributed to this con- 
dition at intervals. 
lambs have gone into eastern feeder’s 
hands during the winter and the pur- 
chase made in that quarter last fall was 


However few 


well whittled down at the beginning 
of March. Colorado and western Neb- 
braska contained the bulk of the visi- 
ble supply at that stage, but at the 
prices they had enough to go around. 
Western feeders have 
rid of big lambs as early as possible, 
probability being that the April supply 
will run to “Mexicans” which, by rea- 
son of lighter weight are better adapt- 
ed to trade requirements. After March 


been getting 


the lamb market should go on a more 
stable basis. There has been and will 
be, little shearing; the feed bill is too 
high to justify speculative effort late 
in the season and with so many half- 
fat lambs trooping to the shambles 
in February and March a time should 
come when killers will be under the 
necessity of buying for numbers. 
Shorn lambs have never been so 
unpopular with killers, consequently 
feeders are taking off little wool. Later 
when temperatures rise, shorn stock 
will get better action, but a dull wool 
market does not stimulate shearing 
and packers can handle fleeces to max- 
imum advantage. Most of the lambs 
taken to the country in February will 
return with the wool on. The spread 
between wooled and shorn stock nar- 
rowed slightly in February, but not 


enough to encourage shearing. 


The feed bill was responsible for pre- 
cipitate marketing of fat sheep, mainly 
ewes as there were not enough year- 
lings or wethers available to make 
reliable quotations. Consumers, ap- 
parently, need less mutton each suc- 
ceeding season. Sheep are less desir- 
able from the feeder’s standpoint than 
lambs as they do not pay as much for 


the gain. J. E. Poole. 
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AMERICAN WOOL CLIP LAST 
YEAR EXCEEDS 1923 
PRODUCTION 


———_—_ 


The American wool clip for 1924 was 
238,530,000 pounds of fleece wool and 
43,800,000 pounds of pulled wool, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture based on the re- 
vised estimate of the number of sheep 
at the beginning of 1924. 


The clip in 1923 was 224,330,000 
pounds of fleece wool, and 42,500,000 
pounds of pulled wool. Wool produc- 
tion from fleeces steadily decreased 
from 287,111,000 pounds in 1909 to 222,- 
560,000 pounds in 1922, but took an up- 
ward turn in 1923 and 1924, the depart- 
ment says. 





NEVADA WOOL GROWERS JOIN 
PACIFIC COOPERATIVE 





Further advances in the extension. 


of the Pacific Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers to serve as the marketing agency 
for the wool growers of the West is 
indicated by the recent action of Ne- 
vada growers in joining the organiza- 
tion. 

Owners of over 12,000 fleeces in 
western Nevada recently signed up 
with the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers. These wools will be handled 
through the San Francisco warehouse 
of the organization. 

This organization, which now oper- 
ates in Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
California and Nevada, is the largest 
strictly cooperative wool growers as- 
sociation in the United States. It is 
the only wool growers’ organization 
which scours wools for its members, 
and is also the only wool growers’ co- 
Operative association which has mill 
salesmen working the New England 
and Philadelphia mill districts. 

Wools of members in the organiza- 
tion are marketed strictly on the basis 
of their merit, based on quality, grade 
and shrinkage. Wools are sold in an 
orderly manner directly to mills over 
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The Wool Sack 


the consumptive season. The associa- 
tion has a fine record for operating 
cost. It has handled and marketed the 
wools as cheaply as these wools have 
ever been handled. Impartial commit- 
tees of bankers, wool growers and 
agricultural college officials state that 
during the four years the Pacific Wool 
Growers have operated they have re- 
turned to their members hundreds of 
thousands of dollars more than were 
obtained for similar quantities of wool 
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sold in an ungraded condition at coun- 
try points. 

The wisdom of joining one single co- 
operative wool marketing agency 
rather than setting up competing 
smaller units with duplication of over- 
head expense and selling cost is being 
recognized by the wool growers of 
the West, as many growers who were 
inclined to favor local pools are now 
joining the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers. R. A. Ward. 








The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


The depression noted a month ago 
in foreign primary and distributing 
markets has been continued. February 
was marked by severe declines in 
Australia and South America, and nat- 
urally this had a marked effect upon 
the local situation. It seemed to make 
no difference that this effect was pure- 
ly sentimental, as far as domestic 
wools were concerned, the general 
tendency in the trade being to measure 
domestic values by the possible clean 
cost landed Boston of wools from Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. Efforts to ascer- 
tain a fair price basis for either Terr- 
itory or fleece wools met with the con- 
stantly reiterated claim as to the ex- 
ceedingly low landing cost of compet- 
ing grades. 

The fact that available stocks of all 
desirable domestic grades were the 
smallest for many years cut no figure 
in these comparisons. When asked as 
to the whole value of Ohio delaines, 
for instance, those from whom inquiry 
was made were almost sure to quote 
the lowest quotation obtainable for 64s 
to 70s Australian combing wool, and 
from that figure the relative value of 
the comparable domestic grade. With 
London off quite materially at the 
close of the first series of the sales, 


and all Australian markets declining 


steadily, it was comparatively easy to 
give a fictitious air of weakness to 
the market for domestic grades, all out 


of proportion to the volume of the 
offerings or the size of the sales. 
Several factors in the domestic wool 
and wool manufacturing industry have 
been insistent for lower wool costs. 
The pressure from garment manufac- 
turers and goods buyers of all sorts 


has been heavy and_ continuous. 
Threats of a new  “buyers’ 
strike ” have been freely made. 
Distributors and others _inter- 


ested in the placing on the market of 
men’s suitings and overcoatings at fig- 
ures that would allow the finished gar- 
ments to be sold “at a price” have been 
particularly clamorous for low-priced 
goods, apparently overlooking or ig- 
noring the fact that the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of cheap goods here 
have been the exactions of organized 
labor and the overcharges of retailers. 

This pressure has been felt all the 
way down through the various pro- 
cesses and departments to the hand- 
lers of raw wool. It is no secret that 
there has been in recent years what 
amounts to a radical change in the con- 
trol of the goods market, as well as 
in the personnel dominating the distri- 
bution of the products of both worsted 
and woolen mills. Changed methods 
have brought about a radical revision 
of business practices in the trade, and 
the establishment of what amounts to 
a new code of ethics. Whether these 
things are for the better; whether the 
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requirements of the new code are right 
or wrong; or whether there is a pos- 
sibility of a return to better methods, 
is perhaps immaterial. The changes 
have come; the code is working; and 
manufacturers have been forced to ac- 
cept things in order to assure quantity 
production. Old-fashioned business 
men have no use for those who can 
only be honest on a rising market; 
but that is also beside the question. 
There is another factor, within the 
trade itself, which has been endeavor- 
ing to bring the wool market down to 
a more reasonable prices. 
Though large profits were made in 
some cases during the advance estab- 
lished between July and December of 
last year, conservative members of the 
trade felt that the pendulum swung 
too far to one side, and that the high 
prices quoted at the last series of the 
London wool sales in December were 


basis of 


neither wise nor prudent. Every move 
in the wool trade is taken with an eye 
open to see what the effect upon the 
goods trade may be. Open criticism 
of the tremendous volume of contract- 
ing in the latter part of 1924, as well as 
the prices paid, showed that the goods 
grade was not reacting favorably to 
the suggestion of higher prices. 
More potent than the influence of 
the goods trade in checking the upward 
swing of wool values was the fact that 
German and other Continental buyers, 
with poor credits and more or less de- 
based currencies were unable to pay 
such high prices and turn them into 
goods profitably. This was felt prompt- 
ly in the Colonial markets, where it 
had already been demonstrated that 
Japan was overstocked with wool, and 
that America was buying very conser- 
vatively. Prices dropped rapidly at 
all the Australian markets. It is not 
necessary to go outside the Boston 
market for proof of this. Australian 
wools bought earlier and brought in 
on a clean basis of $1.64 down to 
$1.48, could be duplicated today, it is 
claimed in some quarters, at $1.35 to 
$1.40. Paper losses on South Ameri- 
can wools are also very severe, it is 
said, though those who have not yet 
sold either South American or Aus- 
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tralian importations may yet have a 
chance to recover some of the lost 
ground. 


Australian wool growers and selling 
brokers became alarmed at the trend 
of the market, and about the middle of 
February it was decided that drastic 
action was necessary. Accordingly, 
the National Wool Council of Aus- 
tralia, which controls the marketing 
and distribution of the clip for all 
Australia, authorized the postpone- 
ment of the sales previously scheduled 
for Sydney and Melbourne for two 
weeks, and the cutting down of the 
offerings at all Australian markets 50 
per cent for the remainder of the wool 
year, which ends June 30. 

With the exception of Adelaide, 
which had a small sale scheduled for 
March 6, all Australian markets were 
closed from February 19 to March 9. 
Sydney was open on the latter date, 
and Geelong on March 10, both on the 
restricted basis of offerings. Mel- 
bourne is not to reopen until March 
16, and Brisbane March 31. 


Already the effect of this drastic cur- 
tailment has been seen in both Brad- 
ford and Boston markets. In Bradford, 
where previously the market for wool, 
tops,yarns and goods __shad been re- 
ported as “sick” sentiment has mat- 
erially changed for the better. Predic- 
tions are being made that at the open- 
ing of the second series of the London 
wool sales, March 10, cross-breds will 
probably show some advance, while 
Merinos will hold their own. This will 
be in sharp contrast to what happened 
at the end of the first series, when de- 
clines of 5 to 15 per cent from the De- 
cember sale were recorded, and this in 
spite of a moderate rally at the end. 
Much depends as to the outcome at 
the second series, as to whether Ger- 
many, France and Belgium can secure 
the necssary credits to finance the de- 
sired purchases. 


The stage seems set for a moderate 
rally abroad, or at the worst a decided 
check in the previous trend toward a 
lower price level. This applies of 
course to England and Australia. In 
New Zealand, where no attempt has 
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been made to curtail offerings, prices 
have already shown a moderate rally. 
At Napier, February 19, and Welling- 
ton, February 23, prices were up about 
2% per cent, with a distribution of 75 
per cent at each sale. At Christchurch, 
prices were not quite so stiff, though 
80 per cent of the offerings were sold. 
Lack of offerings suitable for America 
was said to be responsible for the 
easier tone. 

In this market, arrivals of foreign 
wool have been increasing of late, for 
this is the season for large shipments 
from abroad. From January 1 to Feb 
28, 1925, receipts of foreign 
wools at the port of Boston, were 5/7,- 
691,000 pounds, compared with 30,976,- 
500 pounds for the same period in 
1924. On the other hand, receipts of 
domestic wool for the same period 
were only 8,360,400 pounds, compared 
with 24,119,700 pounds a year ago. Up 
to March 4, there was a difference of 
only about half a million pounds be- 
tween the receipts of both foreign and 
domestic, last year and this. 

The lack of domestic offerings in 
the Boston market is frequently re- 
marked. Manufacturers who have re- 
cently been hunting for small lots of 
Territory wool to cover specific needs, 
have been amazed to find how small 
the available stocks really are. Prob- 
ably the same is also true of other do- 
mestic sorts. One manufacturer look- 
ing for Territory quarter-blood wool, 
is reported to have been forced to turn 
to quarter-blood tops in order to cover 
his needs. The market is still quiet, 
but more interest is being shown by 
manufacturers. Most of the big houses 
have practically no sizable lots of Ter- 
ritory wool to offer. In some cases 
the dealers say that they have held out 
a lot or two in order that they may 
test the market from time to time. 

An early improvement in the de- 
mand for heavy-weight goods is con- 
fidently expected by large handlers of 
domestic wools. When that time 
comes, manufacturers will be forced 
to come into the market and cover 
their sales by corresponding purchases 
of wool. Under present conditions it 
is exceedingly difficult to make an ac- 
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curate survey of the market, with a 
purpose of stating, even approximate- 
, what current wool values actually 
are. Owing to the lack of stocks, and 
onsequently of available offerings, all 
juotations are entirely nominal for the 


y 


moment. 


Regarding Territory wools, here is 
the estimate of a leading authority 
is to what manufacturers will have to 
pay when the market becomes active 
Fine and fine medium staple, 
$1.55 to $1.60 clean; fine and fine me- 
dium French combing, $1.45 to $1.50; 
fine and fine medium clothing, $1.45 to 
$1.50; half-blood staple, $1.45 to $1.50; 
three-eighths-blood staple, $1.20 to 
$1.25; quarter-blood staple, $1.10 to 
$1.15. It will be noted, that with the 
exception of half-blood staple, these 
figures are 5 to 10 cents below the 


again: 


nominal prices quoted a month ago. 
Not all the trade would subscribe to 
this price-list, especially for the me- 
dium grades, and it is probable that 
the above three- 


figures for both 


eighths-bloods and  quarter-bloods 
could not be done in this market today. 

For Territory wools, as well as for 
fleeces, there is a strong section of 
the trade believing firmly in lower 
It is possible that their opin- 


ions are colored by the fact that they 


prices. 


expect to buy wool later. This is one 
element working for lower prices. On 
the other hand, a number of the lead- 
ing houses, in St. Louis and Chicago, 
as well as in Boston, have a big stake 
in maintaining prices. Contracts run- 
ning well up to 100,000,000 pounds are 
a good reason for making an effort to 
support the market. The fact that some 
of these have already been turned 
over to manufacturers’ account does 
not lessen the obligation to sustain the 


market. 


There is perhaps more uncertainty 
.bout the market for Ohio and similar 
leece wools. Only a few lots of Ohio 
lelaines are left unsold, yet influenced 
by the lack of demand and the low im- 
porting costs recently reported for 
ompeting foreign wools, the nominal 
juotations have been steadily declining 


1f late. Those who have no wool to 
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sell appear to be most certain that the 
market is no where near the bottom. 
For a choice lot, today’s market may be 
quoted at 65 to 67 cents for Ohio de- 
laine, but it would be necessary to find 
a buyer in actual need of the wool to 
get even that figure. 

Medium grades are_ relatively 
scarcer than the finer wools. Conse- 
quently, the small lots of both three- 
eighths-blood combing and _ quarter- 
blood combing are quoted at higher 
prices than choice fine delaines. The 
former is quoted at 67 to 68 cents and 
the latter at 66 to 67 cents. Half-blood 
combing is quotable at 64 to 65 cents 
and fine unwashed clothing at 56 to 57 
cents. 

Pulled wools are being called for to 
some extent by the woolen mills, and 
prices are fairly well sustained. This 
is especially true of B super wools. 
Choice Eastern Bs are quoted at $1.30 
and above, but some lots have recently 
changed hands at $1.28. Western Bs, 
not the best packing house wools, are 
quotable at $1.20 to $1.25, and as low 
as $1.15 to $1.18 is quoted for ordinary 
lots. Other pulled grades are quoted 
at $1.60 to $1.65 for AA wools, $1.45 
to $1.50 for fine A super, $1.35 to $1.40 
for A super, and 90 cents to $1 for C 
super. Combing pulled wools are quot- 
able at $1.25 to $1.30 clean for fine, 
$1.15 to $1.20 for medium and $1 to 
$1.05 for low. 

It is a waiting market, though it is 
hoped that unhappy experiences of the 
first half of 1924 may not be dupli- 
cated this year. It is believed that the 
underlying position is fundamentally 
sound, and that the market will come 
back again, though possibly not to the 
high point touched last December. 





WOOL SUPPLY NORMAL 

I note that at the National Conven- 
tion in San Francisco it was stated that 
there was room in the Untied States 
for about fifteen million more sheep. 
I feel that this is bad advice, for it 
would result in decreasing the price of 
If our 
sheep stocks were to be increased by 


lambs by around 50 per cent. 
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fifteen million it would mean an in- 
crease of ewes by twelve million head 
that ought to yield annually seven mil- 
lion marketable lambs after making 
deductions for loss and carry over to 
maintain the stock. We are now 
slaughtering in this country around 
fourteen million sheep a year. An in- 
crease of seven million would be just 
50 percent. In my judgment a 50 per 
cent increase in lambs would mean a 
decrease of fully 50 per cent in the 
present price of fat lambs. In my 
opinion if our lamb supplies were in- 
creased by even two million head a re- 
markable decrease in the price would 
follow. Aside from the decrease in 
price there would be increased cost of 
handling all the sheep in the West. 
Labor would be scarcer, pasture ren- 
tals higher, hay and grain dearer. In 
every way the cost of handling sheep 
would be increased, yet the income by 
reason of over production would be 
decreased. 

Anyhow, I am of the opinion that 
the ranges of the West are fully stock- 
ed, or nearly so. If there is any spare 
range some one will find it and if they 
do not, no harm will be done, as some 
of our range needs a short rest. 


Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
the lamb market is extremely fickle. 
The appetite for lamb is not general. 
Only a small portion of our people eat 
lamb and before the general public will 
eat lamb it must sell at about the same 
price as beef or pork, which would be 
far below cost of production. 

As to the wool side of the question 
there is no shortage of wool when the 
situation is analyzed. We import about 
one-third of our wool used for cloth- 
ing, but remember that much of this 
consists of grades of wool that we do 
not produce in this country—7/0s and 
above 40s and below; and wools having 
peculiar qualities. When these grades 
are subtracted from our imports it is 
seen that we are fairly well taking 
care of domestic needs with domestic 
wool. 


The law of supply and demand regu- 
lates prices and any increase means 
lower prices. S. W. McClure. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
of sheep are summered in this valley, 
very few are wintered here. My band 
of 600 is the largest, but there are sev- 
eral bunches of from 25 to 200 head. 

We expect spring the latter part of 
March. It is still cold here (February 
22), though there is some thawing 
through the day. 

The ewes are all in good condition. 
Lambing commences generally about 
May first; one bunch of 50 and one of 
about 100 head are lambing now. The 
lambs are coming slowly, but most of 
them are being saved. No lambs from 
this section have been contracted yet, 
but around Dillon, some contracting 
has been done at 12 and 12% cents. 

Only two clips of wool have been 
contracted in Beaverhead County; 
52%4 cents has been refused. 

We have lots of snow and if we get 
rain along as we should, spring feed 
will be good. James M. Nye. 

* * * 
Emigrant 

With the exception of around Christ- 
mas time we have had a nice winter. 
Sheep have wintered well and cheaply. 
Hay is around $8, and good ewes 
around $16. The $20 mark is expected 
to be reached by spring. I think it 
would be well to apply the break now, 
as the business will lose more than it 
will gain if prices go much _ higher. 
Wool has reached 52 cents and lambs 
12 cents. J. H. Ross. 

TEXAS 
McLean 

The sheep business looks good here, 
so far as prices for wool and lambs are 
concerned, but range conditions are 
not so favorable in some localities. 
However, prices for wool and lambs 
perhaps will more than offset the cost 
of production and give sheepmen a 
margin of profit. J. L. Vannoy. 

ep 
Ozona 

We have had no rain, no snow, no 
moisture of any kind since last Sep- 
tember. A good rain is certainly need- 
ed. Feed prospects are not promising, 
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but as our sheep are in fine condition 
now, if we do get rain soon, every- 
thing will be all right. 

I commenced lambing about Febru- 
ary 18 and am doing very well, consid- 
ering the drouth. 

Some lambs have been contracted at 
11 cents for September and October 
delivery. Some short wool has also 
been contracted at 50 cents a pound. 
The sheepmen do not care to sell long 
wool at from 55 to 60 cents. 

H. O. Word. 
a 


San Angelo 


The ewe bands are generally in fine 
condition ; very few thin ones. We are 
commencing to feed cake now and 
nearly every one will feed their bred 
ewes before lambing, which is due to 
commence about March 15. Some ewes 
are already lambed with good results. 
Some lambs have been contracted for 
at 11 cents. 

About one-half the wool has been 
contracted from 50 to 60 cents. The 
uncontracted wool will be concentrated 
in warehouses. Quite a lot of wool 
pooled and sold before the fall shear- 
ing brought 36 cents. Later the same 
class of wool sold at 50 cents. Also, 
just before Christmas some _ twelve- 
months’ wool was contracted at 40 
cents, and since then the same class 
of wool has been contracted at 50 to 


60 cents. Cake is selling at $42 to 
$43 a ton. 
February was dry and unusually 


cold; in fact, we have had no rains for 
two months and there will be no grass 
until it does rain. R. C. Ferguson. 





EASTERN OREGON 
_—_— 

The recent weeks have been mild 
throughout the range country, with 
an unusually heavy rainfall. Through- 
out eastern Oregon, rains have been 
heavy. Much of the time the weather 
has been so warm, however, that it 
rained at the higher altitudes also, so 
the snowfall is not beyond normal, 
and in fact several of the mountain 
ranges are not quite up to normal. 
There is sufficient depth, however, to 
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insure against a repetition of the 
drouth conditions of last year. In the 
Cascades, there is a good depth and 
likewise in the Blue Mountains, partic- 
ularly surrounding John Day Valley. 
In the Lake County country, prospects 
are that there will be sufficient water 
available. Here occasional projects 
as well as many wild meadows and 
large ranches irrigated by private 
rights were almost entirely without 
water last season. F. L. Ballard. 
Corvallis, Ore. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fairpont 

Ewes have wintered well on the 
range and very little hay has been fed. 
The grass was well cured last fall and 
there have been no storms this winter. 
It looks as if there would be good 
spring feed. Lambing starts on the 
range about May 1 and on the Project 
the first of April. Some of the ewes 
are now being fed corn, which can be 
had at $1.12 to $1.40 a bushel. No lambs 
have been contracted, but ten cents has 
been offered. Nels Morell. 


os 


POOL FORMED OF SWEET GRASS 
COUNTY WOOLS 





More than forty wool growers, 
among them the largest producers in 
the county, have joined the Sweet 
Grass County (Montana), Wool Pool 
and preparations are being made to 
have bids received on the fleeces with- 
in a month or so at Big Timber. 

A committee was elected to receive 
bids. Swen Marland, H. O. Kellogg 
and Charles Campbell will attend to 
the selling of the 24,200 fleeces. Figur- 
ing an average of nine pounds to the 
fleece, there will be 217,800 pounds of 
wool to dispose of. The highest price 
of contracts by individual growers 
here has been signed at 48 cents. 

The Columbus pool brought its 
members 50 cents a pound and the com- 
mittee hopes to do as well for its pool. 
Local wool buyers for eastern houses 
were present at the meeting, but no 
business was transacted by them. 

L. S. 
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February Receipts and Prices at Five Markets 


CHICAGO 





February live mutton trade aver- 
aged considerably lower than Janu- 
ary, reversing the 1924 performance 
at that period. Net declines for the 
month were 75 cents to $1.00 per hun- 
dredweight. Nothing sensational de- 
veloped at any time. Colorado lambs 
moved freely. Eastern feeders sent 
considerable stuff to Buffalo at irreg- 
ular intervals, but always with price- 
breaking effect. Aggregate receipts 
around the ten-market circle were 
about 885,000 head, or practically the 
same as those of February, 1924, the 
big end of the run being lambs. East- 
ern trade slumped on more than one 
occasion, necessitating consigning an 
accumulation to freezers. Much of the 
lamb crop was deficient in condition, 
due to determination to evade an oner- 
ous feed bill and as the stuff was pay- 
ing out, feeders had no incentive to 
put on a high finish. Heavy lambs, 
instead of reaching killers excessively 
fat, were criticised for lack of finish. 
When choice 85@87-pound lambs sold 
at $17.75@18 late in February, 100- 
pound stuff lacking condition had to 
be content with $15.75@16.25. Fat 90- 
pound lambs were penalized about 25 
cents per hundredweight compared 
with handyweights, but unless well 
conditioned, 50@75 cents was deduct- 
ed. Owing to deficient condition, a 
considerable number of lambs had to 
go at $16.75@17.25 when tops were 
worth $18. Feeding and _ shearing 
lambs held up well all through the 
month. The sheep phase of the trade 
was droopy. 


A low spot developed during the 
third week of February, when $17.75 
was the practical limit on choice lambs, 
compared with $19.25 in January. 
Nineteen dollars was paid during the 
first week of January, but much of the 
time $18 was the limit and at the low 
spot many lambs sold below $17. East- 
ern demand was irregular and fickle as 


Buffalo intercepted shipping orders 


whenever that market was well sup- 
plied. At the inception of February, 
expectation was for a light run all 
through the month, but the feed bill 
determined otherwise. At least 50 per 
cent of the lambs reaching Chicago 
were indifferent in condition, which 
meant low dressing percentages. Col- 
orados showed good live weights, but 
fell down at the post-mortem stage. 
It was the poorest conditioned Febru- 
ary lamb supply in many years. A 
heavy lamb is always a_ bad selling 
proposition, but when it is thin, killers 
either penalize it severely or pass it up. 


The First Week 


The first week of February 238,400 
reached the ten principal markets, 
against 215,800 last year. It was 45,- 
000 more than had arrived the previous 
week, and while a $19 sale was regist- 
ered early in the week, a spread of $18- 
@18.50 took the bulk of Chicago re- 
ceipts, most of the Colorado delegation 
selling at $18@18.75. Lambs with 
popular weight, but lacking finish, 
made $17.50@17.75, with culls at $14.50 
@15. The net decline for the week 
on fat lambs was about 50 cents per 
hundredweight. Few shorn lambs were 
in evidence, fall shorn stock selling 
around $17; fresh clipped at $14.75@15. 
Feeding and shearing lambs did not 
get the break in fat stock as country 
demand was urgent and supply light. 
3ulk of thin lambs went out at $17.50 
@18, with less desirable stuff at $16.50 
@17. Despite a light supply of fat 
sheep, prices broke 50@75 cents. A few 
light ewes sold at $10.25, but it was a 
$9@10 trade on the bulk, common na- 
tives selling at $6@7. A few aged 
wethers made $11@12, and a handful 
of mixed yearling and two-year-old 
wethers averaging 91 pounds, $14.50. 

The Second Week 


During the week ending February 
14, ten markets had 206,700, against 
218,900 last year. It was a wild mar- 
ket, opening with sharp declines, fol- 
lowed by recovery, but the net loss for 
the week was 25@50 cents, both on 


sheep and lambs. At the mid-week 
high spot, $18.30 was paid for choice 
lambs, bulk of the week’s supply sell- 
ing at $17.25@18, Colorados reaching 
$18.25. A generous run at Buffalo 
kept shippers away from Chicago early 
in the week, and as packers had a lib- 
eral supply of direct stuff from Den- 
ver, it was a slow trade, save when 
an eastern order arrived. Two loads 
of choice 88-pound Colorados made 
$18.25. Shorn lambs sold at $14.50@ 
16. No yearlings arrived and few fat 
sheep were available, no urgent de- 
mand existing for these. One load of 
wethers sold at $11, but $8.50@9.50 
bought most of the fat ewes, the lat- 
ter price requiring 115@118-pound 
stock. Feeders broke in sympathy 
with fat lambs, $17.25@17.75 taking 
67@75-pound stock. 


The Third Week 


With 225,700 at ten markets during 
the week ending February 21, the 
slump continued. An excessive pro- 
portion of heavy, rough and half-fat 
lambs invited discrimination, better 
grades recovering promptly atfer the 
first shock. The latter closed steady, 
others declining 50@75 cents. Colo- 
rados sold at $17@17.75, but thou- 
sands of undesirable lambs were ap- 
praised below $17. Shippers paid $17.75 
@17.90 for the pick of the crop, $16.50 
@16.75 buying the bad end. Some lambs 
closed $1 lower for the week; others 
lost 50 cents, the result being spread 
widening. Fat yearlings lost $1@1.25, 
a spread of $14.50@15.50 taking the 
bulk. Shorn lambs went on a $14@ 
$14.50 basis. Fat sheep trade showed 
a pick-up disposition after a continu- 
ous slump of several weeks, wethers 
making $10.50@12, choice 96-pound 
two-year-olds, $12.50 and most of the 
fat ewes $8.50@9.25. Feeding lambs 
broke 75 cents to $1.00, most of the 
country purchases being made at $16.50 
@16.75. 

The Last Week 


Ten markets had 211,800 the last 
week of the month, against 204,000 a 
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year ago. A better feeling developed 
on the theory that the worst was over. 
A 25-cent advance was effected on 
practically everything fit to kill, feed- 
ers gaining 25@50 cents. Eastern de- 
mand returned, creating competition 
on good lambs which sold back to $18, 
shipping orders being filled mainly be- 
tween that figure and $17.75. Packers 
bought mainly at $17@17.75, the latter 
price being paid for 92-pound lambs. 
Nebraska-fed lambs, weighing 95 
pounds, made $17, a heavy cut weigh- 
ing 105 pounds making $15.75. Lambs 
exceeding 100 pounds sold at $15.75@ 
16.25; culls at $13.50@15. Fresh shorn 
lambs brought $14.25@14.50, the lat- 
ter figure being paid for &6-pound 
stock. Not enough aged wethers ar- 
rived to make a market, odd lots sell- 
ing at $11@12, and most of the fat 
ewes cashed at $8.75@9.50. Revival 
in the fat lamb market stimulated in- 
terest in feeders, prices advancing 25 
@50 cents. A few feeders went out at 
$17.50, the bulk selling at $16.75@17.25. 
J. E. Poole. 





KANSAS CITY 





After the first week in February 
sheep and lamb prices broke more than 
$1 a hundred pounds, and in the clos- 
ing days rallied only moderately. Clos- 
ing prices in January were $18 to 
$18.50 for choice lambs. The close in 
February was $16.75 to $17. 

Neither mutton, lamb chops or wool 
was worth less in February than in 
January, but the dollar decline in 
prices, live weight, represents a bigger 
margin that went to killers. In ob- 
taining this increased margin killers 
simply outguessed the feeder in a 
marketing program that made the pro- 
ducer think he was playing a_ wise 
game. 

The Denver market was made the 
basis of this program on the part of 
the packers, and northern Colorado 
feeders fell into the scheme with such 
surprising energy that it worked much 
better than had been expected by the 
big packers. 

At the beginning of February there 
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were two sections that had larger than 
normal supplies on feed; namely, west- 
ern Nebraska and northern Colorado. 
Other sections had fewer sheep and 
lambs than normal. To play this over 
supply in one section against an under 
supply in another section was the prob- 
lem the packers had to solve before 
they could retain control of prices. Let 
them roll to Denver, buy there and 
distribute to Missouri River markets 
and Chicago. By making direct ship- 
ments to their plants in Chicago and 
Missouri River markets the big pack- 
ers kept prices down at those points 
and Denver had to fall into a corre- 
sponding relative position. Denver 
sheep receipts in February were heavy. 
The percent of lambs on billing direct 
to slaughter plants at points further 
east were the largest on record. Kill- 
ers in Chicago two days each week, 
because of these direct consignments, 
were not in the competition. Though 
packers went away from home to get 
their supplies, they protected them- 
selves with sufficient margins to make 
it a paying proposition. 

In the last ten days of February 
heavy lambs were offered in increas- 
ing supply. Choice 80 to 87-pound 
classes were scarce, and 90 to 100- 
pound lambs were plentiful. Colorado 
and western Nebraska marketed more 
fed lambs last month than in Febru- 
ary, 1924, and the March run will be 
liberal also. Since the break in the 
market many feeders have sorted out 
lightweight lambs and are _ holding 
them back for the later market and 
some of the heavyweight lambs will 
be sent to feed in transit yards where 
they will be shorn and marketed later. 
The wool market is 
shearing heavy lambs. 


favorable for 


A good many feeders believe that 
the April and early May market for 
lightweight fed lambs will be the high- 
est of the year. California will start 
spring lambs eastward in April and 
early Idaho spring lambs will be avail- 
able by late May. The southern spring 
lamb movement through the Louisville 
gateway will start in May. Notwith- 
standing that there seems to be a fairly 
liberal supply of milk lambs in sight 
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for the thirty-day period beginning 
with April, the supply will need a cer- 
tain per cent of fed lambs to carry it 
to the late season. If demand is suf- 
ficient to care for the March run, later 
months will easily care for the spring 
lamb and lightweight fed classes. 

At the low point in February fat 
lambs sold at $15.75 to $16.65. On the 
close $16.75 to $17.15 prevailed. 
Though killers are making the usual 
price discount on big heavy lambs they 
are taking them freely. The discount 
may be increased this month in propor- 
tion to the per cent of heavy lambs of- 
fered. 


Fat yearlings are selling at $13.75 to 
$14.50; wethers, $9.75 to $10.50, and 
ewes $8.50 to $9.50; fully $1 lower 
than a month ago, but 25 to 40 cents 
above the third week last month. Mar- 
ketings in the past thirty days, espec- 
ially of fed ewes, was liberal and ma- 
terially reduced the supplies on feed. 
Fewer sheep and wethers will be avail- 
able in the next thirty days, and this 
decrease should have a tendency to 
help demand for heavyweight lambs. 


The trade in feeding lambs was con- 
fined to odd lots offered, principally 
the half-fat and undersized ones cut 
out of fed lambs. Prices ranged 50 to 
75 cents under fat lambs. A few 
straight bunches of lightweight lambs 
went back to the country at $17 to 
$17.50, or 25 to 50 cents under prices 
for choice fed lambs. On the basis of 
the present market it looks as if they 
were laid in too high. 


Sheep receipts in Kansas City in 
February were 97,725, compared with 
95,992 the same month last year, and 
a February average for the past five 
years of 116,000. C. M. Pipkin. 





OMAHA 





An undercurrent of weakness was 
apparent in lamb prices locally during 
the greater part of February, although 
no drastic “upsets” were noted at any 
time. Supplies, while just a little 
larger than the month previous, proved 
rather burdensome and values eased 
off steadily until the close found prices 
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largely around a dollar under January’s 
final quotations. 

\ 35@40c break the initial week, due 
to moderately large receipts and un- 
favorable eastern reports was followed 
by another half dollar drop the ensu- 
ing six-day period in face of a slight 
failing off in offerings during the latter 
occasion, and still further losses were 
registered in the third week. A slight 
degree of strength made its appearance 
as the month came to a close and part 
of the previous declines were regained. 

\ moderately urgent inquiry was 
evident in the feeder division most of 
the month, although the sharp slump 
in fat stuff tended to weigh heavily on 
feeder prices and the market suffered 
substantial setbacks. Offerings were 
more or less limited on most occasions 
and anything on the handy-weight 
order had little trouble in finding out- 
let. Feeder buyers began taking on 
lambs averaging 80 to 90 pounds dur- 
ing the latter part of the month for 
shearing purposes and paid well around 
their 
ments of this class of stuff in some in- 


killer lamb prices for require- 


stances. 


Shipments of feeders and shearing 
lambs to the country for February 
showed a slight increase over January, 
but in proportion to the volume of sup- 
plies no material change in either di- 
rection was in evidence. Total receipts 
for the month were 193,424 head, while 
the outgo footed up some 14,970 head, 
in comparison with 15,064 head in Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Nebraska claimed 9,492 
head of the month’s shipments, with 
3,016 head going to Iowa, 1,245 to IIli- 
nois and a fair number to Missouri, 
Kansas and Michigan. 


No outstanding features were noted 
in aged sheep trade during February, 
prices following the downward ten- 
dency of lambs the greater part of the 
four-week period and making a mod- 
erate come-back as the 
b 
show substantial losses from January’s 
final levels. Supplies, of ewes in par- 
ticular, if anything, were just a little 
larger than last 


month was 


a 


ught to a close, but continuing to 


— 


month. Desirable 
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light and handyweight fat ewes are 
bringing $8@9.60, with wethers at 
$9.75@10.25, and choice light yearlings 
upwards to $13.50@14. 

Clyde McCreary. 





ST. JOSEPH 


Sheep receipts for the month of Feb- 
ruary were around 105,500, compared 
with 90,526 in January, and 106,870 in 
February, 1924. The 


during the month proved a slow affair 


lamb market 
from day to day, and values gradually 
worked lower. Compared with a month 
ago, prices are $1@1.25 lower. 

At the close of January the top was 
$18.10; during the first week of Febru- 
ary it stood at $18 each day, then de- 
clined until it reached $17 on the ex- 
treme close. Clips were selling at $15 
on the opening, against $14 at the 
close. Though aged sheep were not 
so plentiful, they suffered a loss of 50 
@$1, yearlings showing the maximum 
decline. Ewes opened the month at 
$10.25 and closed at $9.50, best weth- 
ers sold at $11 on the close, against 
$11.50 a month ago, and yearlings $14 
Feeder 


against $15 a month ago. 


lambs were scarce. During the first 
half of the month sales ranged $16@ 
16.75, but few were to be had after 
that. 


H. H. Madden. 





DENVER 


Sheep supply at Denver in February 
was 177,076 head compared to but 117,- 
099 head in February, 1924. For the 
two months of 1925 ending February 
28 the marketing of sheep and lambs 
here was over 100,000 head larger than 
for the same period of 1924. The high 
prices prevailing here, and the fact that 
all of the big packers have buyers sta- 
tioned at Denver to purchase fat sheep 
and lambs, and send them to any of a 
dozen or more plants that may happen 
to be short of supplies, is the cause of 
the keen competition and satisfactory 
prices prevailing at this market. Shear- 
er buyers also are making liberal pur- 
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chases here, and there is some Cali- 
fornia demand. 


Compared to the peak price in Jan- 
uary fat lambs show a decline of $1.50 
to $1.75. Good-quality lambs that sold 
at Denver at $17.25 to $17.65 early in 
February were selling at $16.25 at the 
end of the month. Feeding lambs that 
found outlet at $17 to $17.25 one month 
ago, sold at the end of February at 
$15.50 to $16 while fat ewes that pack- 
ers were paying $9.75 for at the end 
of January sold 28 days later at $8.50. 

Marketing of lambs is heavy at the 
present time, which is advanced as the 
cause of the recent decline. Traders 
aver that there are none too many 
lambs on feed and that.if properly dis- 
tributed prices can be maintained at 
reasonable levels. Meanwhile feeders 
profits at present 

W.N. Fulton 


are making good 


prices. 





Breeding Ewes For Sale 


Breeding Ewes of all kinds, the very 
best in the country. 

The best are the most profitable. 

Before buying write or wire. 

R. F. BICKNELL, Boise, Idaho. 











FOR SALE 


Well improved irrigated ranch, 
with several watered forties own- 
ed in nearby localities, controlling 
good winter and summer range; 
will carry 1500 sheep through all 
seasons. Northwest corner Utah, 
on Grouse Creek, 32 miles south 
of Oakley, Idaho. 


Mrs. Lavella Fenstermaker 
Grouse Creek, Utah 














PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER WHEN ANSWERING AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. 
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RANCHES 
FOR SALE 


SHEEP RANCH 


CHEAP—EASY TERMS 


Good range, partly timbered. Adjac- 
ent to Reserve. Plenty of water, fenced 
on two sides. 1500 acres farmable, Cab- 
ins, corrals, garden, horse pasture. 
Near town-good roads. Also, controls 
other range. 


W. E. JONES, Owner 


Milton, Oregon 























CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 


of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


Is Offered For Sale 


One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 


Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 


The price and terms are interesting. 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6660 Lexington Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 








FOR SALE 


Choice Stock Ranch, beautifully lo- 
cated at foot of mountain. Will sup- 
port band of sheep and 100 head 
cattle. Sacrifice price. Write 


BOYD WALLACE 
McLeod, Montana 








FOR SALE 


One Australian Power Wool Baler 


This Baler has been used two years 
but it is in good condition. 


HOMER HOLLAND 


Center, Colorado 
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THE PLACE OF LIVE STOCK IN 
MONTANA’S FUTURE. 





“Montana’s future is wrapped up in 
livestock production,” said Owen B. 
Parham of Billings, “and even on the 
plains sheep have a decided advant- 
age over cattle, especially for the pur- 
poses of the settler, as the cycle of pro- 
duction is short and a start may be 
made on limited capital. The primary 
essential, however, is knowing how to 
handle sheep; without that equipment 
success is impossible. 


“T have in mind one B. S. Snortland, 
of Conrad, who is the owner of a band 
of 700 young ewes. He is a sheepman 
from the ground up. When wheat 
failed him he was in somewhat des- 
perate condition, having a large family. 
Approaching a Conrad banker he told 
of his plight asking a loan to buy ewes. 
Impressed with his honesty and cap- 
acity the banker bought him 250 old 
pelter ewes which he cared for in such 
manner that he raised a full crop of 
lambs. He is now in easy circum- 
stances, independent of uncertain grain 
crops. His kids have done his herding, 
in fact the whole family is in the sheep 
business. 

“The secret of Snortland’s success 
is knowing how, supplemented by in- 
dustry. With that type of settler east- 
ern Montana could soon be stocked 
with ewes, utilizing million of acres 
of outside grass, Winter feed is a pro- 
blem, but not an insurmountable one. 
Herding is another problem, but the 
boys can be pressed into this service, 
any settler having sufficient barn ac- 
commodation to house a band of 250 to 
500 ewes at night. 

“This summer lambs right off the 
prairie in eastern Montana sold at 
$13.75@14, weighing 84 pounds. They 
were May lambs and while the per- 
formance was above an average it sets 
a mark to shoot at. The mountain 
country can take care of itself; it is 
the plains area that needs development 
and in my opinion sheep can work out 
the settler’s problem more readily and 
satisfactorily than any other effort. 
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Agriculture in Montana, to succeed, 
must be on a livestock basis. A few 
years hence we will have not only an 
extensive feeding industry, but will be 
growing most of the lambs we need.” 


J.E.P. 





THREE-DAY SHEEP AND WOOL 
SCHOOL HELD AT POWELL, 
WYOMING 


A sheep and wool school under the 
combined direction of the State Agri- 
cultural Department and the university 
closed its three-day session at Powell 
with a community program of all rural 
clubs. 

J. A. Hill, Dean of the Agricultural 
Department of the university and lead- 
ing authority and pioneer in organiz- 
ing sheep and wool schools, was the 
leading instructor. D. J. Robertson, 
Extension Livestock Specialist, Lara- 
mie, also made addresses. 


The first day Dean Hill made an ad- 
dress on “The Future Outlook of the 
Sheep Industry,” in which he predicted 
that the industry will continue promis- 
ing because the country has doubled its 
consumption of wool. Furthermore, 
it is only in sections of country with 
long winters, experienced in such 
states as Wyoming and Montana, that 
the larvae of the stomach worm, which 
is the worst enemy to the sheep indus- 
try, are killed. Dry climate and exten- 
sive grazing lands are conducive to 
the industry in these states. 

The second day was spent in a field 
tour of the project with fifty sheep- 
men in selecting the proper type of 
ewes for farm flocks. The third day 
was spent in discussion of “Equipment 
and Rations,” under the leadership of 
Mr. Robertson, who asserted that the 
Shoshone project produces the best 


combination of feed, consisting of alf- 
alfa hay, corn and beet pulp. 
The Shoshone project supports 


farm flocks of sheep aggregating 2,400 
head. One of these flocks consisting 
of 212 head brought to its owner an 
income of $3,900 during the year of 
1924. LS: 








M 
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SPRING LAMB IMPROVEMENT 
IN TENNESSEE 





On January 7, 250 sturdy Tennessee 
sheep growers from thirty or more 
counties came to the Nashville Cham- 
ber of Commerce building to hear 
about the facts concerning the spring 
lamb industry from a local and na- 
tional viewpoint. When once the grow- 
ers got into the building and were 
seated they stayed. The program was 
so intensely interesting and so thor- 
oughly practical that the number in 
attendance grew larger and larger as 
the meeting progressed. 

Commissioner Homer Hancock, who 
has a national reputation for the pro- 
duction of spring lambs, said that it 
was the greatest livestock meeting 
ever held in the southern states and no 
other gathering of sheepmen need be 
compared to this one. One reason is 
that the farmers in Tennessee are mak- 
ing money out of their sheep and an- 
other reason is that the lamb improve- 
ment work preceding the meeting had 
been of such a nature that all growers 
were interested. 

The meeting was planned by the Di- 
vision of Extension, University of Ten- 
nessee, and had the hearty cooperation 
of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, the State Farm Bureau, market- 
ing and railway agencies, packer and 
stockyard interests. 

C. Re 
husbandry, University of Tennessee, 
has been in charge of the sheep work 
in Tennessee. The first step made to- 
ward the improvement of the spring 
lamb industry was the disposition of 
good rams and the establishment of 
small flocks that more rams may be 
had close at home. Since 1919, when 
the sheep work was started, more than 
a thousand purebred rams have been 
placed in the flocks of Tennessee farm- 
ers. The other lines of work stressed 
have been an increased acreage of 
green feed, the proper control of para- 
sitic diseases, and castrating and dock- 
ing of lambs. 

Many hundred troughs have been 
constructed to control the grub in head 
and many thousand lambs have Leen 


Flannery, specialist in sheep 
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fed a grain mixture in creeps—all this 
work packer-buyers say will make 
Tennessee spring lambs a product that 
will be relished the world over. 

At the recent meeting many notable 
authorities were present to tell the 
Tennessee growers what a wonderful 
opportunity he had because of his cli- 
matic and geographic-location. A. H. 
Phillips represented Armour and Com- 
pany of Chicago; R. S. Matheson, 
Swift and Company, Chicago; and H. 
K. Nickell, United Dressed Beef Com- 
pany, New York; W. S. Bell, Borburn 
Stock Yards, Louisville; F. B. Ed- 
mands, Union Stock Yards, Cincinnati; 
and W. A. Burnett, Union Stock Yards, 

R. C. Miller, 
Kentucky, and 
Hershal Weil, Aaron and Levy, buyers, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

These speakers told the Tennessee 


Nashville, Tennessee; 


Extension Service, 


growers that the market demanded 
spring lambs weighing around 75 
pounds, well bred, fat, compact and 


A lamb is not a 
choice lamb unless it is a ewe or weth- 
Mr. Weil said 
that a lamb should have at. maturity 
a velvet-like touch and should have a 
liberal amount of fat between the ribs 
and over the loin. Mr. Flanery stated 
that Tennessee growers must produce 
heavier lambs and must keep the lambs 
growing from the day they are drop- 
ped until the day they are sold. 

The meeting was presided over dur- 
ing the day by Dean C. A. Wilson of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of Tennessee, and the night meeting 
was in charge of Homer Hancock, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

The program for lamb improvement 
work in Tennessee in 1925 includes 22 
counties, according to Mr. Flanery, 
specialist in sheep husbandry. This 
program will include the work carried 
on in previous years, but will cover 
many additional counties. It will in- 
clude the use of purebred rams, better 
feeding, proper control of parasites 
and the castrating and docking of 
lambs. Seventeen thousand lambs were 
docked in 1924 with practically no loss. 

A. B. Harmon, 

University Tennessee. 


low on the ground. 


er, many speakers said. 
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Montana 
Wool Growers! 


We sold more Wool Bags and Fleece Twine 
in 1924 than ever before. We thank you for 
your patronage. 


We specialize in 64-ounce, hemmed top, jute 
oversewed Bags made especially for us by 
Bemis; and 4-ply Paper Fleece Twine; a com- 
bination that affords the wool grower the best 
there is. We can also supply 4-ply Jute 
Fleece Twine. 


ASK US FOR PRICES. 


We also distribute 


“Black Leaf 40” Sheep Dip. 
Kemp’s Branding Liquid—3 Colors. 
Cooper’s Dips—Powder and Liquid. 


Write for Prices. 


The T. C. Power Co. 


Established in 1867. Helena, Mont. 














America’s top ram for year 1924. Sold to Laid- 
law & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. The product of 
RIDGECREST FARM, Soda Springs, Idaho. 


H. L. Finch, Owner 








‘ 


COMMANDER 


The Greatest Hampshire Sire in 
America 


After twice winning the Championship 
at the Chicago International, Comman- 
der was kept home last fall for heavy 
service. The ewes have averaged 150 
per cent lambs to his service and the 
lambs are extra good. 


This is constructive breeding 


THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM, 
Wendell, Idaho. 
MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner. 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
ock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now —— re- 
ceived for Volume - Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 

The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 

GEO. McKERROW 

President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
| Lafayette, Ind. 











Stockdale Sheep Feeding Yards 
on, ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Located in the Illinois CORN BELT, 65 miles from Chicago 
Modern barns for 50,000 lambs. 


EQUIPPED FOR MIXING MOLASSES FEEDS. 
Write for estimate on lamb feeding cost. 


GEORGE H. WEITZ, Stockdale, Illinois. 








SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah. 
Capacity, 50,000 Sheep 


10,000 UNDER COVER, with separate sheep scales conveniently located for 
handling large or small lots. 600,000 sheep handled here in 1924. 


Home of THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 











MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


Write for particulars. 














104 N. MAIN ST. 














SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 


HEEP PELTS 


HELLMAN BROS. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE VALUE OF A GOOD 
SHEPHERD 





As the company I am associated with 
has been a subscriber to your publica- 
tion, I have been enabled to read it 
for some time and feel that I am jus- 
tified in saying that too much of your 
space is given over to what I think is 
the smaller end of the business. Here- 
tofore the employes at the production 
end of the business have been given 
too little attention in all stockmen’s 
papers, and they really are the greatest 
factor in it. 

“Sheep herder” is not much of a title 
and does not attract much attention, 
still he is left wholly responsible for 
from $10,000 to $50,000 worth of stock. 
Sometimes he is sent many miles from 
the ranch and seldom seen by any one 
directly interested in him or the stock. 

I am of the old type of sheep herder 
and have watched the sheep industry 
in Wyoming rise and fall back to its 
present state. 
met hundreds of sheep herders, many 
of whom have been employed by me 
directly. After giving years of study 
to this type of man I find the surest 
way to make a profit out of a bunch of 
sheep is to give most of my attention 


In those years I have 


to the men handling the stock. Their 
wants and needs were my _ greatest 
concern. A contented sheep herder 


generally has contented and fat sheep, 
and fat sheep mean more wool and a 
greater lambing percentage, which in 
turn can only mean greater profit to 
the owner. 

When you get a herder worthy of 
trusting with $25,000 worth of live 
stock, supply all his camp with any 
kind of food he wants, voluntarily pay 
him a little more than is being paid to 
the man unworthy of this trust, grant 
his requests (they may seem trifling 
to you, but they mean a lot to him), 
and do not be too quick to accept the 
condemnation of a camptender of 
some one else in your employ, for if 
you are a sheepman a glance at his 
sheep will tell you whether or not your 
efforts are being wasted. By doing 
these things, in a short time you will 
have gotten away from the expense of 
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changing sheep herders every few 
weeks. These old and trusted herders 
will keep down the number of the un- 
accounted for sheep and increase your 
wool and lamb crops. 

Livingston, Mont. Mack Forester. 





PRAISE FOR THE BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 

Through the columns of your maga- 
zine I should like to add a few words 
of praise for the Biological Survey in 
our state in reply to Lydia Buckhouse 
of Montana and Mr. Freel of Wyo- 
ming in the January issue. 

I have been in the sheep business 
Ne- 
vada and California and was interested 
in the Pyramid Land and Stock Com- 
pany of Reno, Nevada, for years. I 


for the last twenty-six years in 


can say we got good cooperation and 
wonderful results from the Biological 
Survey. They gave us the only pro- 
tection from coyotes. We would not 
have been able to use large portions 
of our range had it not been for the 
efficiencies in the destruction of pred- 
The hunters and trap- 
pers we have had with us were indus- 
trious and efficient and 
While I realize it is hard for 


atory animals. 
knew their 
work, 
the department to get good men that 
understand the use of poison and traps, 
sheepmen find the same difficulty in 
getting good herders and lambing men, 
I feel perhaps this may be the case 
with Lydia Buckhouse and Mr. Freel. 
I hardly think it is fair to condemn 
the Federal department for the acts 
of some new or worthless hunter. The 
refusal to continue issuing poison to 
ranchers and stockmen I believe to 
be proper, as it does far more harm 
than good to scatter carelessly scram- 
bled baits over the range. It 
makes the coyotes suspicious and edu- 
cates them so they 
I have seen the government men 
prepare their baits and know it takes 
an expert to handle the poison work 
to get the best results. 

As to crowding out local or bounty 
trappers, such is not the case here. The 
local bounty men crowded out them- 
selves by dishonest dealing with the 


only 


become _ poison- 


Wise. 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 


45 








My offerings: 

425 Yearling Rams, all eligible to 
registration, and over half polled. 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 

6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 


of Registered 








Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write For Literature and List of Breeders 








The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 


One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 














HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detrolt, Mich. 








My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
[ have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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FOR SALE 


About 3,500 coming four years old fine wool ewes; bred to fine wool bucks, lamb 
in March. About 2,400 fine wool ewe lambs and about 75 Rambouillet bucks, to- 
gether with ranch and range land of 1,900 acres. Prior Forest Reserve allotment 
for 3,600 ewes, temporary allotment for 1,200 ewes. 

Write First National Bank of Baker, Oregon, for full particulars.’ 











LINCOLNS ROMNEYS COTSWOLDS 


(150 head) (50 head) (100 head) 


These are all massive, yearling, STUD rams, of the best QUALITY. 
They have plenty of bone, and carry dense, even fleeces, with lots of 
covering. Are from IMPORTED dams and sires and will improve any 
flock. Also few ewes of each breed. 


Write or wire for prices and wool samples 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 
J. H. Patrick & Son Ilderton, Ont., Canada 





























At six months our 1,000 Ram lambs for 1925 average 120 pounds. 


DEER LODGE F'ARMS Co. 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 











BULLARD BROS. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep Woodland, California 
FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1873 





Having lost “Monarch” and 
“Ted” this year, stuff sired by 
them is limited. Our offerings 
are: 





250 two-year-old range rams. 





500 yearling range rams. 


100 head of yearling stud rams. 


Correspondence Solicited 





“Son of Ted” 
F. N. BULLARD, - Manager Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 
1923, for $1000.00 
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sheepmen by abusing the bounty sys- 
tem, securing scalps from other coun- 
ties and states and releasing all females 
trapped. This was the case in most all 
of the northern counties where the 
coyotes are not so plentiful, but kill- 
ers. For an example: On the Foster 
ranch in Sonoma County there was an 
old female coyote. A government man 
was employed for eight months and 
finally four men at the wind-up be- 
fore she was taken. She cost the gov- 
ernment and state departments $2,000. 
She destroyed over three hundred 
sheep from the Foster ranch alone, 
The Foster people feel that it was 
money well spent, so it is not the num- 
ber of scalps taken that counts. This 
coyote had been robbed of her pups 
annually, and no doubt been released 
from traps by so-called local trappers. 
Liberal rewards were offered in this 
district. Foster ranch gave $20.00, the 
county $20.00 more, until the Biologi- 
cal Survey placed their men on the 
Foster ranch with instructions to get 
the outlaw regardless of cost or time, 
and put an end to the noted killer, 
which meant a lot to the sheepmen at 
large. 


I will say that small sheep owners 
and poultry men get the same protec- 
tion. I felt it my duty to keep in close 
touch with work done by the Biologi- 
cal Survey and the state in predatory 
animal control. 


At present I am interested in the 
Diablo Sheep Company, Diablo, Cali- 
fornia. We have had a government 
man with us for some time and gladly 
share the expenses of his board and a 
saddle horse. He has cleaned up over 
thirty coyotes in the last two months. 
Our loss is nothing to speak of. We 
had the advantage of leaving out our 
ewes with their young for days. Have 
had wonderful lamb crops with one 
hundred and ten per cent with one- 
third yearling ewes. 

Range is in fine condition, with rain 
still falling. I feel I cannot say too 
much in praise of the Biological Sur- 
vey and predatory animal control work 
in our state. J. D. Flannigan. 


Diablo, Calif. 
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TWO LARGE SHEEP SALES 


‘iinet 

Two sheep deals of considerable 
magnitude have been made in Mon- 
tana recently. Prices are regarded as 
indicative of a continuation of favor- 
able conditions in the market. Ray- 
mond J. Quigley of Ringling, has 
closed a deal with Watson Bros., of 
Meagher County, for 4,000 Rambouil- 
let yearling ewes, delivery to be made 
May 1 this year. Mr. Quigley paid 
$14.75 per head for the sheep. Compe- 
tition for this particular band of sheep 
was exceedingly keen. It was assem- 
bled from several leading flocks in the 
state, and it is probably the the largest 
single band of Rambouillets in Mon- 
tana. 

Lewis Penwell of Helena has com- 
pleted a deal for the purchase of 2,200 
breeding ewes from Hanson Bros. Mr. 
Penwell said it is the intention of his 
company to extend the operations of 
the Fergus County Sheep Corporation 
considerably. During the period 
prior to the war about 10,000 head of 
sheep were handled on its Box Elder 
Creek Ranch, but owing to the settle- 
ment of that section it was found nec- 
essary to cut down the flocks to quite 
an extent. Mr. Penwell plans to in- 
crease the holdings on all the various 
ranches of the company to as near ca- 
pacity as possible. The Box Elder 
Ranch will provide for 8,000 of them 
this year. } 





NO LAND NEEDED: LET SHEEP 
GROW THEIR OWN FEED 





The following item is taken from 
the February 24th bulletin of the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers Association: 

“W. A. Calkins of Bella Vista has 
three sheep that are a traveling pas- 
ture. They were fed with cattle and 
hayseed dropped into their wool. The 
recent rains, coupled with the warmth 
of their bodies, caused the seeds to 
sprout and now their backs and sides 
are covered with grass.” 
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200 Delaine Merino Rams 


Have been breeding Delaines for 25 years and by careful selection, have produced 
a big, smooth, blocky sheep with a long dense fleece of fine fiber and crimp, with 
oil enough to make it soft and silky. Edwin Wells of Twin Falls, Idaho, says: 
“Bought a band of Delaines last year, ranged them in heavy timber and brush in 
a Imard country. Herded the best possible, loss was light, they came out fat and 
I’m a strong DELAINE man from now on.” 

Cross my DELAINE rams on your range ewes, INCREASE your Wool production 
and convince yourself as Wells did that the Delaine Merino is_the Hardiest 
and Best Ranger in the World. Photos free—or come and see the Best Bunch of 
Rams in Ohio. 

FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio. 











The CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 








Our foundation was 
laid by the use of 
sires selected from 
the best flocks of the 
United States and 
Europe. 


The blood and 
type of San Peter 
predominate in 
our flock. 











SAN PETER 


We are retaining only the best half of the ewes of our ram breeding flock. Our future of. 
ferings will be smaller but of still higher quality than in the past. Our pens of 25 Rambouil- 
let Range Rams Topped the Salt Lake Sale in four out of the last five years. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








Day Farms Company Rambouillets 


Topped the Sale on both Rams and Ewes at the Southern Utah Rambouillet Show 
and Sale, September 17, 18, 19, 1924. 


Yearling Ram, $280.00. Five-year-old Ewe, $105.00. Our entire offering brought 
an average of $94.50. We took one-half of the first prizes, three-fourths of 
the second prizes. 


FOR SALE NOW 


A very choice bunch of yearling rams, weighing 165 pounds, strictly range 
handled. ° 


100 head very choice young ewes, hand-bred to lamb in March. 
150 head ram lambs. 


Our sheep have a wonderful conformation, large bones, and good quality long 
staple wool. 


WILF'ORD DAY, Manager 











Get a Subscriber for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 
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John H. Seely 
& Sons Co. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


BREEDERS OF 


Rambouillet Sheep 


The kind that built the rep- 


utation of Jericho Wool 
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RAM NO. 7800—SOLD FOR $6,200.00 





Read the May issue of the 
National Wool Grower Your orders and 


correspondence solicited. 











Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 











Slee in Service—C. P. Raup, 616 
NOW OFFERING 
A few Top Yearling Rams. 20 Yearling 
Ewes. 60 Ewes, mixed ages. 
All ewes offered safely in lamb to 
sire shown above. 


CHANDLER P. RAUP, Springfield, Ohio 
R. D. 10 








PRODUCTIVE SHEEP HUSBANDRY, By W. C. C loffey - - 
NATIVE AMERICAN FORAGE PLAN TS. By Dr. A. W. Sampson - 
RANGE PASTURE MANAGEMENT, By Dr. A. W. Sampson - 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 


‘ s - . $2.50 
- - - $5.00 
‘ < $4.00 


Salt ities City, Utah 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


The show record of our flock proves it headquarters for the best’ blood of this great breed 
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American Royal Internationa 
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Champion Ram at both shows 


CORRIEDALES 


Our Corriedales bred from 
imported New Zealand and 
Champion Rambouillet Ram in 1924 at Interna. Australian stock produce the 
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KING BROS. COMPANY ss La 
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